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% Fly Pan American 
via Europe 


| 


ill | 


Visit Paris and London 
on your way! 


' 


| 


Fly by giant Super-6 
Clipper* from Hong Kong 
to Europe. Stopover at no 
extra fare in Rome, Paris, 
or London, if you wish, on 
your way to the U.S.A. 
Then fly on to New York 
by one of Pan American's 
three transatlantic serv- 
ices: De luxe President or 
President Special service 
or Rainbow tourist fare 
service. Three flights 
weekly from Hong Kong. 


For reservations, call your travel agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U. S. A., with limited liability 
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TREND OF TRADE WITH CHINA 


In many countries of the so-called free world 
there is now increasing pressure applied by manu- 
facturers and traders on their governments for the 
partial or entire lifting of the embargo on ship- 
ments to China. Hongkong is vitally interested in 
the progress of these activities as it is hoped that 
resumption of more regular trading with China 
would to some extent favourably affect the economy 
of this Colony. There is, at least in more respon- 
sible circles, no illusion about the possible material 
benefits which could be expected from a normalisa- 
tion of trade relations with China in case a Korean 
settlement was finally completed; the trend of 
state-controlled trade, in China as elsewhere in 
communist countries, is known and understood, and 
private business interests in Hongkong do _ not 
attempt to misread the clear signs of the times. 


Today it appears premature to approach the 
problem of trade with China in a practical way. 
UN embargoes remain and unless there is a politi- 
cal detente in the Far East no change of policy 
can, and should, be expected. 


The reasons which prompt manufacturers and 
merchants in many European countries to resume 
or start exports to China—with very much less 
emphasis on purchases from China—are found in 
the world-wide business recession, the rising com- 
petitive power of especially Germany and Japan, 
and the ever-increasing importance of the US as 
the world’s leading exporter. Markets which were 
dominated a few years ago by this or that Euro- 
pean industrial nation have either narrowed down 
or have fallen into the grip of a new, more capable 
competitor. The free world would appear to 
be actually in no need to seek trade with communist 
countries who claim to be self-sufficient and who 
use trade with the Western countries as a sort of 


lever to separate particularly European nations 
from the US. Nevertheless, while it is obviously 
not in the national interest of any of the free world 
components to export to China any goods which 
have been prohibited for export to a communist 
country, there are anxious manufacturers and 
merchants who think otherwise and who wish to 
convince the authorities in their respective coun- 
tries to adopt a ‘new trade policy’. In most coun- 
tries in western Europe, in South America and in 
Asia there have been set up so-called trade pro- 
motion committees or councils the object of which 
is to promote “East-West” trade, i.e. to influence 
governments and businessmen to permit and to 
effect exports of important raw materials, capital 
equipment and commodities which not infrequently 
have been classified as strategic goods. These 
committees also try to assist in finding buyers for 
the produce of China or the goods which com- 
munist countries can offer for sale. They further 
advise on the method of trading which is almost 
always barter, the preferred form of foreign trade 
in communist states. 


It was at the Moscow Economic Conference, 
April 1952, that the trade offensive was started. 
Subsequently ‘national committees’ of trade pro- 
moters with the “East” were established and one 
of the most active has become the one in the U.K., 
styled “British Council for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Trade” of which Lord John Boyd-Orr is 
president, Mrs. Joan Robinson, vice-president, and 
Mr. Roland Berger, secretary. This Council has 
been vociferous in its policy to promote ex- 


ports of British manufactures to China where 
a “Committee for the Promotion of  Inter- 
national Trade’, in Peking, with Nan Han- 


chen as chairman and Chi Chao-ting as secretary, 
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functions in order to obtain from the “West” those 
goods which through ordinary channels of trade 
may be unobtainable or very difficult to purchase. 
The avowed policy of these councils and com- 
mittees is to promote direct trading, i.e. cutting 
out middlemen, even exporters, dealing preferably 
with governments and manufacturers. However, 
as a country like China mainly offers for sale a 
limited range of foodstuff and raw materials and 
has no financial resources to pay for industrial 
materials from Western countries, it is forced to 
resort to the primitive method of barter, and there- 
fore merchants and middlemen will still be neces- 
sary to conclude import-export deals in spite of 
the above-stated policy. This year two significant 
trade deals have been concluded between China 
and France, in May, and China and the U.K., in 
June. On the Chinese side it was the government, 
on the French and British sides unofficial trade 
missions. The so-called French Committee for the 


JAPAN’S NATURAL RESOURCES 


Japan, because of its limited natural resources, must 
develop its industrial technology to a much higher plane 
to survive the growingly intense international trade com- 
petition. Japan’s manufacturing industries are highly de- 
pendent on imported raw materials. For instance, the iron 
manufacturing industry imported 76 percent of iron ore 
and 43 percent of coking coal it consumed in 1952. The 
Japanese fertilizer industry relies entirely on imported raw 
materia!s to manufacture phosphatic and potassium ferti- 
lizers. Japan must import industrial salt to make caustic 
soda which is necessary for the manufacture of chemical 
textiles. 


Although Japan is at present self-sufficient in copper 
and scrap iron, their supply may fall short of the growing 
demand in future. 


Except for a number of special items, all agricultural, 
forestry, livestock and fishery products are in short supply. 
Only camphor, peppermint, agar agar, fish oil and some other 
items are self-sufficient, but it would be difficult to in- 
crease the output of any of them to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 


The limited condition of Japan’s natural resources is 
posing knotty problems to its industry. It is impossible to 
expect that natural resources will increase to any remark: 
able degree. Under such circumstances, the Japanese try 
to use the raw materials at their disposal to the best ad- 
vantage. What is needed are ingenious planning and 
dexterity in processing. Japan must endeavor to sell quali- 
tative excellence rather than quantitative volume of their 
manufactures. 


Geologically, Japan is extremely complicated and 
abounds in dislocations. There are volcanoes all over the 
country, with the result that its mineral resources are 
dominated by sulphuric substances. Japan thus makes a 
sharp contrast with Europe and America where oxidized 
minerals abound. Japanese mineral products are great in 
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Development of International Trade, with its pre- 
sident M. de Plas, closed an import-export contract 
for the equivalent of US$ 30 million each way, 


with the following goods to be exported from’ 


France to China: metal products, machine tools, 
vehicles and spare parts, electrical equipment, 
chemical products ete. China as usual could only 
offer: tea, silk, bristles, skins, vegetable oils, beans, 
and small quantities of wolfram ore and antimony. 
The British unofficial trade mission concluded a 
similar deal to the value of £ 15 million in each 
direction. The French and British Governments 
have issued so far a small number of export 
licences for goods which have been included in the 
two respective trade arrangements by private firms 
under the sponsorship of the ‘councils’. Only a 
US-USSR rapprochement will open the way for 
freer trade with China, and then the functions of 
the ‘councils’—suspect of pro-communist leanings 
—will be found unnecessary. 


AND PROGRESS OF TECHNOLOGY 


variety but small in deposits. Their grades are also very 
diverse. This condition is disadvantageous for modern mass 
production, which requires an abundant supply of raw 
materials of homogeneous qualities. 


However, the proximity of Japanese mines to indus- 
trial centers and abundant labor afforded by Japan’s large 
population make up for this disadvantage to some extent. 


Steel and iron consumption is a barometer of civiliza- 
tion. Before the restoration of the Imperial regime in the 
Meiji Era in 1868, the Japanese consumed only one to two 
kilograms of the metal per capita per year. The figure in 
1950 was 51 kilograms, but it compared unfavorably with 
the United States’ 565 kg., Canada’s 375 kg., Sweden’s 293 
kg., Australia’s 287 kg., Britain’s 278, Czechoslovakia’s 265, 
Belgium’s 210 kg., West Germany’s 204 kg. and France’s 
150 kg. Although Japan’s steel consumption is expected to 
grow further, it is impossible to expect much from the iron 
ore resources within the country. In 1952, Japan imported 
76 percent of the iron ore and 43 percent of the coking 
coal it consumed for steel manufacturing. Those imports 
are expected to increase. 


Japan’s iron ore deposits are estimated to total 27,000,- 
000 tons including 23,400,000 tons which can _ be mined. 
Those deposits will meet only 30 years’ needs, if Japan 
continues to make iron at the rate of 1952. In the interval 
of 30 years, Japan must find new iron resources. 


Iron sulphide is a substitute for ordinary iron ore. 
Already 690,000 tons of it were used as substitute ore in 
1952, the iron extracted from it totaling approximately 
350,000 tons. Some iron sulphide contains 0.5 percent of 
copper. Too low in grade as copper ore, it is inconvenient 
to use as an iron ore because of its copper contents. If 
some way of extracting its copper contents is devised, this 
kind of iron sulphide will make good iron ore. Japan’s 
iron sulphide deposits are estimated to total 30,000,000 
tons. They are estimated to contain 10,000,000 tons of 
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iron including 7,000,000 tons which can be actually mined. 
If this source of iron is fully exploited, it will mean a 30 
percent boost in Japan’s iron resources. However, if iron 
sulphide is mined at the rate of 2,000,000 tons a year, 
all known deposits will have been exhausted in only a couple 
of years. 

Resembling iron sulphide but containing less sulphur is 
pyrrhotite, or magnetic iron sulphide. It contains more iron 
than ordinary iron sulphide. It yields both sulphuric acid 
and iron. The deposits of pyrrhotite are said to total a 
great amount, though nothing definite is yet known about 
it. 

From the old days, the Japanese used sand iron of 
good quality as material for steel but its production was 
limited to a very small amount. Today, it is known that 
Japan has at least sand iron deposits totaling 7,600,000 
tons (including 6,400,000 tons which can be actually tapped 
and which will yield iron totaling 2,330,000 tons). If the 
Japanese exploit their sand iron resources to the full, it 
will, therefore, mean at least a 10 percent addition to their 
iron resources. (New sand iron deposits are still being 
discovered). 


Extracting»pure iron from sand iron has been difficult 
because it contains titanium. But now that appreciable 
progress has been made in methods of separating titanium 
for useful purposes, sand iron has become a more pro- 
fitable source of iron. 


Thus, Japan can increase its iron resources by some 
40 percent by fully exploiting the deposits of iron sulphide 
and sand iron. But even this is not sufficient and Japan 
will have to continue to import foreign materials. 


There is a worldwide trend for mixing more scrap iron 
with pig iron to manufacture steel. Scrap iron is cheaper 
than pig iron, with the result that the more scrap iron is 
mixed the cheaper the resultant steel. Early in the 20th 
century, only 30 percent of scrap iron was mixed with pig 
iron, as against today’s 60 percent or so. 


The amount of steel and iron imported and produced 
in Japan in the past 80 years is roughly estimated at 
80,000,000 tons. If 60 percent of the total amount is avail- 
able as scrap iron, it will meet the nation’s demand for 
only 10 years at the most. (The consumption in 1952 was 
more than 6,000,000 tons). 


Since Japan cannot be certain of being able to im- 
port sufficient scrap iron in the future, its iron manufac- 
turers must devise some new processes which are suited to 
the country’s resources condition. 


Japan is self-sufficient in lead, copper and zinc, al- 
though she may not remain so in the distant future. Its 
copper deposits will meet the demand for 25 more years, 
lead 25 years and zinc 31 years. 


Japan has a large number of non-ferrous minerals 
including gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, barium, 
gypsum, germanium, indium, gallium, nickel, cobalt and 
others. They are found often in combinations. If they 
can be separated economically, those non-ferrous mineral re- 
sources will contribute much to the Japanese economy. 
Research in this direction is being conducted. 


JAPAN’S REARMAMENT AND 


The Japanese Government and the ruling Liberal Party 
are hastening to map out a new policy for the nation’s 
economic independence with special emphasis on military 
buildup. This was motivated by mounting U.S. dissatisfac- 
tion with the Yoshida Cabinet’s plan for gradually expand- 
ing Japan’s defense power and by its adverse influence on 
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As scrap iron is replacing iron ore as the material 
for steel, so scrap metals are becoming the materials for 
non-ferrous metals. For instance, 50 percent of the cop- 
per metal produced in Japan is derived from waste cop- 
per. 

Light metals are replacing iron for many purposes. 
In fact, they are becoming indispensable in modern civilized 
life. 

Aluminum. Japan is very short of bauxite, the raw 
material of aluminum, the most important of all light metals. 
Although Japan experimented for more than 20 years in 
processing aluminum from Japanese raw materials, no good 
results were obtained. 

The aluminum industry of Japan today depends entirely 
on bauxite imported mainly from Southeast Asia, especially 
Indonesia, Malaya and India. To process aluminum from 
bauxite, electric power, coal, fluor-spar and carbonous sub- 
stance for electrodes are vital factors involved. 

Japan at present has not necessarily enough electric 
power, and the high price of its coal is notorious. Its fluor- 
spar resources are small and its coking industry does not 
yield much carbonous substance. 

Magnesium. Having lost the magnesite resources in 
Manchuria and North Korea, Japan today cannot produce 
cnough magnesium to meet the demand. Although mag- 
nesium can be extracted from sea water and from dolo- 
mite, the processes involved are not economical. 


Titanium. Refining and processing titanium, a metal 
whose specific gravity of 4.5 places mid-way between 
aluminum and steel, is extremely difficult. Yet its high 
resistance against heat makes it an important material to 
build jet aircraft, gas turbines and high-performance boilers. 

Ilmenite, from which titanium is extracted, is not 
found in large quantity in Japan. But sand iron in Japan 
contains 7 to 10 percent of titanium. Since Japan has an 
estimated total deposit of sand iron of several million 
tons, 300,000 to 400,000 tons of titanium can be extracted 
from the total, if one ton of sand iron yields 50 kilograms 
of titanium. 

At present, however, there is no process evolved to 
extract titanium from sand iron economically. Under the 
best method available today, 100,000 kilowatt-hour power 
is necessary to extract one ton of titanium. 

Sulphur. If Japan continues to consume sulphur at the 
rate of 1952, its sulphur deposits known today will be able 
to meet the demand for 75 years to come. Sulphur is used 
in pulp, staple fiber, rayon and rubber manufacturing. 

Industrial salt. Japan is buying industrial salt from 
many parts of the world to feed its vinyl chloride and 
caustic soda industries. Efforts since many years ago to 
economically extract industrial salt from sea water have 
not been successful; although it is now believed possible 
to manufacture food salt from sea water on a paying basis 
through the application of electric power. 

Nitrogen. Although nitrogen can be obtained from air 
inexhaustibly, 14,000 to 18,000 kilowatt of electric power 
or four to six tons of coal is necessary to process one ton 
of nitrogen from air. Twenty to 40 percent of the price 
of nitrogenous fertilizer is the cost of energy. 


ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


the MSA negotiations. The Government is forced to work 
out a new policy in order to accelerate the MSA negotia- 
tions now underway between Japan and the U.S. At the 
same time, the Government is compelled to draft a new 
defense program so as_to stabilize the internal political 
situation. 
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The new policy has as its objective stepping up defense 
efforts. It consists of basic and long-term measures per- 
taining to banking and finance, trade and industry, labor, 
security and river and mountain conservancy. On these 
measures will depend the future course of Japan’s rearma- 
ment and stability of the political situation. 


Industry:— Japan’s mining and industrial output index 
turned upward at the outbreak of the Korean war and 
reached 163 in June 1953 (based on 100 for the level before 
World War II), or 20.3 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Public utilities expanded more than other branches, while 
coal mining industry virtually came to-a standstill. Coal 
is being replaced by electric power as a source of motive 
power. While production made great strides in the metal, 
machine and chemical industry divisions, light industry and 
consumer goods industry, notably textile industry, are 
slowing down in their output. 


Japan’s metal and machine industries effected a striking 
progress and expansion during the war far beyond the pre- 
war levels. These branches are, therefore, still way behind 
the wartime volume in output. Their production facilities 
have not been renewed to any appreciable extent. And their 
high production costs are a stumbling block in shifting ex- 
port emphasis from textile goods on to products of heavy 
and chemical industries. 


In order that Japan’s heavy industry becomes inter- 
nationally competitive, equipment needs to be brought up 
to date. Common to most industries are technical back- 
wardness and consequent sluggishness of export. The only 
remedy seems to be to raise the level of technological know- 
how. 


Prices:— Commodity prices in Japan that are already 
higher than those of other countries, are again moving up 
speculatively. To prevent high prices from wrecking na- 
tional economy, they need to be brought under control. 


Trade:— Decline in export and increase in import are 
features of Japan’s trade in 1953. Their causes are that 
the world market is sluggish and that almost all major 
powers have high trade barriers set up against Japanese 
goods. Japan’s trade balance is on the even keel thanks 
to U.S. military orders and dollar spending by U.S. military 
personnel in Japan. Acute sterling shortage is one of the 
biggest headaches for Japanese economy today. 


Japan got $1,372 million worth of special procurement 


orders up to July 1953. But they are of temporary nature 
and Japanese economy must cease to depend on them as 
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soon as_ practicable. Trade with Communist China is 
increasing in the number of transactions but decreasing in 
total value. Moreover, China prefers trade for payment 
in sterling to barter trade. Japan’s China trade now stands 
at the crossroads of expansion or shrinkage. In the first 
seven months of this year, Japan exported to China 
$3,225,000 worth of goods. Prospects are that total export 
to China this year will not be more than $5,000,000 if the 
embargo list remains as it is. 


Finance and Banking:— The 1955 budget bill amounts 
to Y965,400 million, or 16.6 per cent of national income. 
Defense appropriations dropped to Y61,100 million in 1953 
from Y184,500 million in 1952. On the other hand, Y50,000 
million was newly appropriated for ex-servicemen’s pensions 
and for relief funds for war-bereaved families. Excessive 
Government spending of about Y130,000 million expected 
for 1953 will make for inflation. A supplementary budget 
will further accelerate this tendency. 


To combat inflation, the budget will have to be balanced 
at the national and prefectural levels. Efforts must be put 
forth for lowering money rates, to rationalize banking in- 
stitutions and to authorize exchange banks to have foreign 
currency holdings and open overseas branches. 


Capital accumulation:— Japanese economy, losing its 
capital accumulation in World War II, is still on a fragile 
capital foundation. To accumulate capital is, however, no 
easy task for Japan. Among the difficulties are insufficient 
industrial redemption, shortage of housing, chronic suffering 
from natural calamities, uneven capital accumulation among 
different industrial branches, and high money rates. Japa- 
nese economy will be unable to get out of the current re- 
cession without expanding export and increasing investment. 
For the growth of export, the industrial setup should be 
altered and industrial streamlining effected. Desirable and 
effective is Government investment in the development of 
power resources. 


Rearmament:— Solution of all these economic problems 
and consequent economic independence should come before 
rearmament of Japan. With the economic condition as it 
is, Japan cannot afford to expand the National Safety 
Force. The Government is formulating a defense plan con- 
sistent with the nation’s economic power in order to faci- 
litate MSA negotiations and to establish effective  self- 
defense. The Government intends to eventually create a 
large army, navy and air force. For the present, the de- 
fense setup will be limited and internationally ineffective. 


PEKING DIRECTIVE ON FOREIGN TRADE 


The Ministry of Foreign Trade in Peking has issued 
to the special commissioners of foreign trade and various 
export companies a Directive on late autumn purchasing 
programme. The Directive urges the special commissioners 
and export companies to make a good job of late autumn 
purchasing, stating that this is of great importance for 
controlling the sources of export goods, thereby fulfilling 
the export targets for the current year and 1954, expand- 
ing exchange of supplies with foreign countries and ob- 
taining import goods required for industrial construction. 
The Directive states that only by making a good job of 
this work can the demand of peasant masses for disposal 
of subsidiary products be met; production relief in certain 
famine areas be aided; the development of agricultural and 
subsidiary production in 1954 be given an impetus; and 
the workers’ and peasants’ alliance be further strengthen- 
ed. 


Special commissioners and export companies must, 
according to production conditions and domestic and foreign 
demand, work out from top to bottom mutually connected 
plans for purchasing, domestically selling and exporting 
agricultural and subsidiary products destined for export, 
and then, under the leadership of local committees of 
financial and economic affairs, organize purchase, “‘firmly 
preventing and overcoming rush methods of purchase.” On 
this account, the Ministry of Foreign Trade recommends 
that the local committees of financial and economic affairs 
convene the special commissioners of foreign trade, com- 
mercial bureaus, co-operatives and relevant companies to 
joint conferences for purchase of agricultural and subsidiary 
products, at which plans and steps are to be unified and 
purchasing contracts or agreements are to be organized 
and signed.. The Directive stipulates that purchase of com- 
modities commanding a ready sale may be appropriately 
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enlarged over and above the plans subject to approval by 
the local committees of financial and economic affairs. 
Certain slow-selling export commodities must be purchased 
according to plans approved by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade without arbitrary curtailment or enlargements so 
that peasants’ demand for sales is met while the State is 
not placed in an over-stocked position. In respect to cer- 
tain export commodities which the peasants want to dis- 
pose of but for which no outlet exists in foreign coun- 
tries at the present moment, the native products companies 
and cooperatives must organize exchange of supplies and 
expand domestic sales. The relevant export companies must 
actively find outlets and try to sell them on the foreign 
market. In respect to certain commodities which for poli- 
tical considerations need to be purchased (in aid of pro- 
duction relief, for instance), selective purchase of certain 
commodities may be made provided the matter is referred 
to the Ministry of Foreign Trade for approval beforehand. 
Commodities which are in demand both on domestic and 
foreign markets, even though it is not the brisk season, 


must be purchased continually. 


The Directive states that purchasing prices must be 
correctly maintained. Thus, those export companies which 
also deal in domestic sales and are closely related to the 
supply task in the interior must, on the principle of giving 
equal consideration to and combining domestic and foreign 
sales, make a good job of the regulation of the inland 
market. They must organize sources of export goods and 
guarantee fulfilment of export target, and must seriously 
enforce the policy “better price for superior goods and 
low price for inferior goods’ and prevent and combat 
arbitrary raising and depressing of prices and grades. The 
Directive also stipulates that special persons must be 
appointed to control the prices and that in case of “a new 
and important situation arising,’ these persons must make 
timely reports to superior levels. They must also, in con- 
junction with relevant departments and the local com- 
mittees of financial and economic affairs, deal with the 
situation according to local conditions and pursuant to the 
established price policy. 


Appropriate scales and standards for purchase of com- 
modities must be fixed on the basis of those used on the 
international market and according to conerete conditions 
of production and the traditional customs of the peasants. 
Commodities up to standard should be purchased at a better 
price and organized for export. Except waste goods and 
commodities which can hardly be disposed of even on the do- 
mestic market, commodities not up to scale and standard 
should be purchased at a low price and disposed of on the 
domestic market. The reason for these measures is that 
commodities not up to standard cannot be exported since 
foreign requirements of standard and quality of commodi- 
ties have to be taken into consideration. But foreign stan- 
dards cannot be over-stressed because in China scattered 
small-peasant farming dominates. Therefore, in maintain- 
ing the standard for purchase of commodities, on the one 
hand we must prevent and rectify the phenomenon of in- 
discriminate purchase by the State regardless of standard 
and quality, regardless of foreign requirements and regard- 
less of whether they are saleable or not. On the other, 
we must also prevent and correct the mistake of setting 
too high standards divorced from realities and from the 
masses. 


A good job must be made of purchases from relevant 
departments (Ministry of Commerce, Ministry of Food). 
On the basis of the plans of the center, the export com- 
panies must sign delivery contracts with relevant depart- 
ments and must try, where possible, to book in sales early 
and in larger quantities. At the same time, the export 
companies should acquaint themselves with the position as 
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regards inland purchases and market prices and send men 
to the countryside to hurry up the delivery, overcoming 
the practice of passively waiting for goods at ports. When 
a problem occurs, it must be settled through sincere cen- 
sultations in a spirit of mutual support, cooperation and 
mutual help while self-centralism and unilateral viewpoint 
should be prevented and combatted. In addition to main- 
taining close contact with the Ministry of Commerce and 
the Ministry of Food, the export companies must place full 
reliance on the cooperatives. The export companies must, 
on their own initiative, sign purchasing contracts with the 
cooperatives, and explain clearly to the cadres of the co- 
operatives the purchasing and export policies and the stan- 
dards of export goods. The export companies should make 
timely payment of funds and technically give the necessary 
and possible help to the cooperatives. The export com- 
panies should leave a certain margin of profit for the 
cooperatives but should also demand of the cooperatives 
exact fulfilment of the contracts. 


With a view to curbing the speculation, the rush pur- 
chase and violation of State price policy on the part of 
private merchants in order to stabilize the market and 
ensure fulfilment of purchasing target of export com- 
modities, the foreign trade units must, in conjunction with 
relevant departments, tighten up market control, regulate 
market supply and appropriately read just regional price 
differentials. Port custom houses must examine and ap- 
prove exports in strict accordance with plans and law. At 
the same time, private merchants should be permitted under 
state and law, to deal in subsidiary agricultural products 
destined for export, which the State concerns do not export 
or cannot export entirely, and should be given a reasonable 
profit in order to facilitate production and increase foreign 
exchange for the State. 


Financial plans must be linked up with operational 
plans and financial work should serve the fulfilment of 
fnancial plans while at the same time supervising the 
realization of financial plans. With this aim in view, in 
addition to changing the former system of monthly financial 
plans into a system of seasonal monthly plans in order to 
make it possible to make flexible readjustments within the 
framework of seasonal plans, the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
has allocated certain floating loans at the disposal of special 
commissioners to be used for purchasing certain urgently 
needed commodities and to prevent and overcome such 
shortcoming as untimely purchase. 


The Directive states that purchases should be con- 
ducted in a polite manner, in a fair way and with simplified 
procedures in order to save peasants’ time. Particular at- 
tention must be directed to views of the masses and mass 
line; reporting should be made regularly to local Party 
and government organs; through the reliance of local Party 
and government organs and cooperatives, the purchasing 
prices, standards of commodities and purchasing measures 
of the State export companies must be extensively explained 
and publicized among the broad masses. Law-breaching 
acts such as screwing up of prices and rush on purchase 
on the part of private merchants must be exposed and 
curbed through the industrial and commercial departments 
and serious cases must be seriously dealt with according 
to law. In operation and management, the three links— 
storage, transportation and processing—must be grasped 
and improved and attention must be directed to the pre- 
vention of theft, fire, heat and moisture. In short, every- 
thing must be done to save expense, minimize loss, guaran- 
tee quality of commodities and organize export timely, 
thereby to effectively accelerate circulation of commodities, 
lower cost of export and ensure fulfilment and overfulfil- 
ment of this year’s target of profit payment into the 
treasury. 
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“COMMANDISM” IN CHINA 


The minor overlords in the rural areas of China— 
commonly and rather meanly referred to by the Party 
Press as “cadres’’—have been getting into as much hot 
water over “commandism”’ as the higher levels in the 
cities. One of the matters about which Peking has made 
bitter complaints is the habit of these local officials to take 
over the headmasters and teachers of the local schools in 
much the same way as they commandeer the peasants for 
hard labour, and put them to official jobs which often last 
weeks or months and occupy most if not all their time, thus 
paralysing primary education. Secondary education is also 
affected in various areas. 


In one city (Sian) no fewer than 20 Government units 
approached the schools directly for help in their work. 
Without the slightest consideration for the time and energy 
of the teachers, they emphasised that the jobs they wanted 
the teachers for were “central tasks,’ thus taking prece- 
dence over all other work. They even called the propaganda 
or insurance promotion, the sale of books and papers, and 
labour service, as “central tasks,’”’ and demanded full co- 
operation from the schools. When the work was done, they 
then asked the schools to prepare summaries and reports. 
In Peking, when repair and construction of school buildings 
was undertaken in the Hsi Tan district of the city, the 
local chu administration assigned to a primary schoo! prin- 
cipal the duty of purchasing and checking the measure- 
ments of lumber. For 56 days he was occupied with this 
task and his school work was seriously affected. 


Sometimes the jobs teachers were ordered to under- 
take took months. They embraced a wide variety of chores. 
The position became especially serious in the rural areas, 
where most of the people are illiterate, and the vast amount 
of correspondence and written work falls on the few who 
can read and write. Teachers were summoned by the local 
cadres to help in the collection of autumn* and summer 
levies, the holding of local people’s representative con- 
ferences and commodity interflow meetings. In Kaiping 
hsien, Kwangtung, half the teachers in the 40-odd primary 
schools were absent for nearly a month collecting’ the 
autumn levy, and the schools had to suspend classes. Ap- 
praisal of production records is another item which caused 
the commandeering of teachers. Sometimes the cadres even 
make the students go round the press for payment of taxes. 
One primary school in Minhou, Fukien, with 360 pupils, 
had only six teachers. Two of them left for advance study, 
and two were called away for dyke repair work. In some 
places the responsibility of the Government campaign for 
combatting illiteracy was shifted to the primary school 
teachers. 


In a school at Haiyuanhsien, in Kansu, with seven 
teachers, one was sent away to “liquidate the public pro- 
perty of the masses” and two others had to look after 
the “speedy method literacy class,’’ leaving four teachers 
to take seven classes. Apart from all this, there were too 
many official social activities, too many duties assigned to 
the teachers, and too many meetings inside and outside the 
schools. 


Teachers in Sian Municipality had to devote 14 hours 
a day to teaching work and were “even busier” when they 
had to devote time to other activities or teaching outside. 
The principal of one provincial girls’ school held as many 
as eight concurrent jobs, another had eleven concurrent 


jobs, while the principal of one primary school had to spend 
at least 35 hours a week on outside work. 


Many have to attend meetings, which are too many and 
too long. Sometimes teachers have to travel miles to and 
from such meetings. School buildings are only too often 
used for the meetings, and often classes have to be sus- 
pended. Some are usurped by training classes and others 
even used as warehouses by Government organs. In Shansi, 
Honan and Hunan provinces, when commodity interflow 
meetings are held, school buildings are requisitioned and 
virtually turned into markets. One village cadre took over 
a school for dramatic troupes and another took an organ- 
grinder to perform in the school campus. Some schools 
Share their rooms with the local officials and great con- 
fusion occurs when the class-rooms become meeting-rooms 
for the masses. ‘“‘As soon as the hsien officials arrive at 
the village, they are taken to live in the schools, and the 
teachers are turned into receptionists,” said one complainant. 
“‘And when the village cadres come to meet in the schools, 
they take away the lamps, occupy the desks of the teachers, 
overturn the inkwells, or even doodle on the papers of the 
students. Meetings are often carried on to the small hours 
of the night, which makes it impossible for the teachers to 
prepare their teaching, correct papers, study or rest. Once 
when a quarrel happened between a couple over the breaking 
of a bowl, the village office spent a whole night to mediate, 
and the teachers had to sit up the whole night though they 
were completely worn out.” 


This state of confusion has seriously hampered the 
regular work of the schools and badly affected the health 
of both teachers and students. Cadres are rebuked for 
thinking lightly of the work of the schools and for saying 
that “if the central tasks are well done, it matters little 
if the schools collapse.” 


The Peking People’s Daily published an editorial round- 
ly attacking the rural cadres and saying they must be sub- 
jected to “education” so as to clarify their muddled think- 
ing and to rectify this serious phenomenon. They quoted 
Stalin at some length about it; indeed, Stalin seemed to 
have a word for everything that goes wrong in the Com- 
munist State. Peking was especially concerned about the 
effect on the training of personnel, which is a long-range 
project, saying that the deterioration of standards in the 
intermediate schools had caused great difficulties for the 
institutions of higher education. “Inasmuch as primary 
school education is basic education, should we now fail to 
make a success of primary school education, we would 
inevitably be faced with the fatal results in a couple of 
years’ time,” says the Communist organ. 


Comrades who have tried to draft teachers and students 
for social activities under the excuse of “union of educa- 
tion with politics and the realities’ were, it says, altogether 
mistaken. Pedagogical work is the basic task of the schools, 
and thus it is the chief responsibility of the teacher to 
make a success of teaching. Neither they nor the students 
must be treated as “roving cadres’ or as members of a 
work corps which obstructs their school work, undermines 
their health and gives them no rest. On the other hand, 
this directive must not give birth to the mistaken pheno- 
mena of “neglecting politics, estrangement from the reali- 
ties, teaching behind closed doors, and studying behind 
closed doors.”’ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HONGKONG’S SECURITY AND TRADE OUTLOOK 


At the annual dinner of the Hongkong Engineering 
Society, held last week, H.E. the Governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, addressed the meeting and outlined the poli- 
tical and commercial situation here. An extract of the 
Governor’s address follows: 


We are secure and we are not suffering from any 
internal troubles. This feeling of security prevails through- 
out the Colony and it is a feeling which is entirely justified. 
One reason for this security: Articles were enshrined in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and are enshrined in 
the United Nations Organisation condemning aggression, but 
prior to Korea whenever aggression had taken place, nothing 
had been done by the nations leagued together or the nations 
united together to stop that’ aggression, except to pass 
resolutions which had no effect on the aggressor. For the 
first time in modern history, and maybe in all history, 
when the aggression took place in Korea, aggression was 
stopped by the nations of the free world united together. 
That is a fact of tremendous importance, for it means 
that the principle of resisting aggression has not only been 
accepted on paper but has been acted on in practice and 
will in future be acted on. This is not appreciated to the 
extent it should be. It is one of the great events in his- 
tory. It should certainly give us comfort in Hongkong. It 
was the United States that gave the lead to the United 
Nations in resisting this aggression. The whole of the 
free world should be grateful to the United States for 
having given that lead. And we should bear this in mind 
when we are sometimes inclined to indulge in carping 
criticism of the United States of America. We should never 
forget that our present security is due in no small measure 
to the fact that it was this great country that gave the 
lead to the rest of the free world in resisting aggression. 

Co-operation between Britain and America is the factor 
that makes for the peace of the world. Both countries 
realise this and take it for granted so much so that some- 
times they are inclined to indulge in the harmful luxury 
of mutual recrimination in public. If only they would do 
it in private it would not be so bad, because there are 
bound to be differences of opinion. 


Hongkong suffers more from the United Nations’ em- 
bargo on trade with China than any other place in the 
world except Macao, that we have loyally carried out the 
United Nations’ embargo to our own detriment and this 
at a time when we have hundreds of thousands of refugees 
within our borders. These facts are well-known here, but 
they are not recognised in Britain, America and elsewhere. 
It is only the ingenuity of our business men and traders 
that has enabled us to survive. It is therefore of vital 
importance to us that the embargo should be eased or 
lifted. There probably won’t be any easing of the embargo 
worth speaking of until there is a political settlement in 
Korea, and the moment for that seems a good way off. We 
should not delude ourselves into thinking that the removal 
of the embargo will be the beginning of the millienium. It 
won’t, but our position will be eased very considerably. 


Trade has hit a low level and it seems likely to remain 
for some time to come. We must continue to hope that 
there will be a satisfactory settlement in Korea that will 
lead to the lifting of the embargo. In the meantime we 
must just hang on, at which we are very adept. 

* 


FUTURE OF HONGKONG 


At a recent talk Rev. George She (St. John’s Cathedral) 


outlined problems of Hongkong’s future. Inter alia he 
said :-— 


Hongkong has been compared to a railway station. 
Hongkong has also been compared to an inn. Many come 
to this city as a temporary stopping place. Can we say 
that the majority of the population here calls Hongkong 
its permanent place of abode, or is the loyalty of most in 
a place outside Hongkong? 


Many men and women here devote a good deal of 
their time, money and energy to the public good. In Hong- 
kong are more charitable institutions maintained by private 
funds and voluntary help than any city East of Suez. Yet 
we lack in Hongkong a large permanent population. 


Hongkong began its life with a floating population of 
5,000. The city has become wealthy as a centre of go- 
betweens. We cannot boast of any appreciable natural 
wealth; we have, until recently, almost no manufactures, 
and those we now have, cover a modest range of our 
needs. 


Can a loose community, largely unproductive, exist by 
being go-betweens? May it not follow the way of the two 
cities of middlemen, Venice and Genoa? 


We have managed to prosper. Why is it? The greater 
part of Hongkong’s short existence synchronised with the 
years of China’s decline. China’s sorrows have meant 
Hongkong’s prosperity. This is not of Hongkong’s desire 
or wish. It is an accident. It is also a fact. The insecurity 
and disturbance of large areas in the Pacific basin from 
1895 to 1945 has transformed Hongkong from a second 
rate entrepot into one of the great cities of the world. This 
has come about because we have an efficient government 
which places law and order first in its objects of existence. 


Will Hongkong continue to remain prosperous if con- 
ditions in its environs improve? The answer depends on 
what sort of a community we have. If we have men whose 
one object is to get rich quick, then the future may not 
be good. These men have such a warped sense of values 
that. they gladly resort to corruption and undue influence 
to gain their ends. Can we build a healthy Hongkong on 
such shaky foundations? Can a loose association of middle- 
men, salesmen, hawkers and brokers, so kindle within their 
bosoms the fire of love for the community as to purge away 
their purely selfish desires? Much depends on our success 
in community-making. 

There is a third problem less fundamental than two 
just mentioned. Even if conditions on the mainland are 
such as to facilitate the return of many refugees, our pre- 
sent population of 2% miliion will not be appreciably 
lessened because those coming out of China will make up 
for those returning to China. One basic fact that will 
govern our lives for the next ten years is that the popula- 
tion of Hongkong is becoming three million. We must, 
therefore, plan for the future on the basis of a population 
of three million, a large number of whom we shall have to 
absorb into our economy as permanent citizens. The births 
registered in the Registry are about 60,000 a year. Add to 
this a conservative figure of 10,000 unregistered births and 
we have a natural increase of 70,000 in our population 
every year. 

We in Hongkong must make the Chinese in our midst 
part and parcel of the community of Hongkong, men and 
women who have a stake in its continuance and a readiness 
to plan and work for its welfare. 


OUTLOGK ON INFLATION IN JAPAN 


Inflation is said to be developing in the Japanese 
economy. If so, will it help improve Japanese business? 
The answer depends on the character of the inflationary 
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factors and on the general condition of the Japanese 
economy. 


The Japanese economy is weakly built and will collapse 
eventually unless reinforced. On the other hand, Japan’s 
economic activities are at present on a high level. The 
production index is the highest since the end of the war. 
Prices are firm and are tending upward. Export demand 
and military procurement demand are good, although they 
may decline in future. 


It will be difficult to raise Japan’s economic activities 
above their present level. The Japanese economy has not 
the strength for that. Japanese economic activities are 
stagnant at a high level. And the present trend is down- 
ward. 


Japanese business is in a bad way. In the postwar 
years, Japanese business has been subject to violent fluc- 
tuations. Reserves are weak. 


That Japanese business today is in a bad way does not 
necessarily mean there is a depression. Just now business 
is somehow or other on a paying basis, but the strain of 
the past several years has reduced the resistance of busi- 
ness against a depression. Companies which have covered 
past deficits with borrowing are burdened with interest pay- 
ment. Such companies can be pulled down immediately by 
a customer issuing a dishonored bill. 


If Japanese business is depressed it is not necessarily 
because economic activities of the country are dull but 
because the strength of companies has been weakened. 


Ill health of the national economy, a high level of 
economic activities and poor business—an intermingling of 
these three things is the actual condition of the Japanese 
economy today. Hence, one gets the impression that in- 
flationary and deflationary factors exist together in Japan 
now. | 


Economic activity is high and if it can be raised, well 
and good. But the immediate question is not how to reach 
- a higher level, but how to hold the present ground. The 
important thing is to strengthen the foundation of the 
economy. Inflationary factors will hardly help elevate the 
present high level of economic activities. At most, it can 
only keep the level from going down. 


It is not possible to extend relief to each and every 
company, though it is possible to give relief to some. 
Such relief is unquestionably an inflationary policy, but 
its inflationary effects are limited and sectional. There 
have been instances in the past where some companies have 
been saved from collapse in order to prevent the collapse 
of all. The same course of action will be followed in the 
future. 


There is much talk of inflationary factors, but there 
undeniably are strong deflationary factors in existence, too. 
Inflationary factors alone cannot save every company from 
collapse. There will be bankruptcies even under inflationary 
conditions. In other words, inflation will not materially 
improve the nation’s economic strength. 


* * * 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS 


The American occupation of Japan was the softest in 
history; the Americans did behave with an unusual degree 
of generosity, courtesy and trust. That historic record 
cannot be erased. Much grousing is however going on to- 
day. The Japanese may never forget the Exclusion Act 
of 1924, or Hiroshima and Nagasaki, neither will they for- 
get that the American conquerors acted with decency and 
magnanimity to a beaten foe. 


A great majority of the Japanese people, repenting 
the reckless war they waged against the world, feel in their 
heart that it was very fortunate that the United States 
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came to occupy Japan. The American occupation was the 
most lenient in history. Some of the American policies at 
the outset of the Occupation were excessive and misdirected. 
Japan is still bothered by the evil effect of that excessive- 
ness and misdirection. Some policies in the early part of 
the Occupation gave encouragement to radical ideas, which 
caused dislocation of the Japanese social system. Those 
Japanese, who are now waging anti-American campaigns, 
have risen from among those ideologically misled people. 
That was the biggest mistake committed under the Oc- 
cupation policy. A fair judgment is however that merits 
of the American Occupation policy far exceed its demerits. 


Anti-American sentiments are entertained in some 
sections of the Japanese people, there are some _  anti- 
American agitators, a majority of whom are represented 
by Communists. Some “progressive” university professors 
are prone to mimic the Communist talks and some harbor 
ill-feeling against the United States due presumably to 
their inferiority complex accentuated by the defeat in the 
war. If there are Japanese who have anti-American senti- 
ments, the number of them is negligible; the Japanese na- 
tion as a whole entertains friendly sentiments toward and 
trust the Americans in greater measure than any other 
country. 


+ 


“RESPONSIBILITY SYSTEM” IN ChINA 


The Labour and Trade Union organ Kung Jen Jih Pao 
renewed an agitation about the socalled “responsibility 
system”? and specifically complained of the lack of it in 
the Penki Engineering Company in the North-east. The 
management was severely criticised for its indifference to 
this movement. Actually it seems pretty clear that mana- 
gers, engineers and technicians were absolutely fed up with 
the two-hour study meetings they had to attend, and one 
after another they drifted away on the ground that they 
had real work to do. Defective work is blamed on this, 
and one example cited is the fact that over 10,000 bricks 
had to be laid all over again on a work site, and in one 
case the brick-laying job had to be done over’ three 
times! 

Then the party bosses set up a work team of nine 
from the party, the management, the trade union, and 
the Youth League to make a key-point experiment so be- 
loved of Chinese Communists. But the minute they got to 
the place trouble began, the workers had not the slightest 
idea what the responsibility system was all about, and three 
days later “the responsible comrades of the work team 
withdrew under the reason that they were too busy to 
go.” Since then the responsibility system, which is de- 
signed to prevent negligence, bureaucratism and buck- 
passing, has been suspended there. The local party zealots 


nevertheless insist that it must be carried out, because the 


poor performance of jobs and the losses sustained by having 
to repeat inefficient work are gravely holding up work. 
Work on one site was to have been finished by a certain 
date, but with only a few weeks to go not more than 30% 
of the work had been done. 


The Labour organ backed up these revelations with 
an editorial boosting the virtues of the _ responsibility 
system and citing instances in which the new methods it 
introduced greatly improved efficiency. It bemoaned the 
“lack of attention to political work” during the construc- 
tion stage and criticised the leadership cadres in _ this 
respect. It said the responsibility system movement was 
often carried through hastily and wound up before it had 
been carried to any depth. Indeed the comment of the 
workers was that “the movement is like a gust of wind, 
and once it blows past, it is all over, leaving problems 
unsolved as ever.” It said that the third quarter of the 
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year is to be the most intense season for the completion 
of the engineering projects. Only 30% of the year’s target 
was done by the end of June, so 70% would have to be 
completed in the last half of the year, yet the quality of 
the work is still very low. 


The Ministry of Machine Industry (No. 1) conducted 
a conference into conditions of capital construction and 
conditions of production as a result of the poor showing 
for the first half of the year and the failure of the con- 
ference of factory managers several months earlier to 
enforce planned management, regarded as the central task 
in reforming production management. There were still 
some factories, it was reported, the managers of which 
literally did not know where to begin, and the “conspicuous 
manifestation of confusion in production” had not been 
really overcome. 


It was also revealed, during the analysis of the 
Ministry’s capital construction in the first half of the year, 
that of the 31 items planned by the Ministry itself, only 
one was not behind schedule. This was due to hasty pre- 
paration and numerous defects in planning, designing, equip- 
ment, materials, commencement of construction, and pre- 
paration for production. As to engineering projects al- 
ready begun, the quality is also bad and the confused state 
of construction management is quite serious. The minis- 
terial conference decided on a series of measures to rectify 
the conditions and to strengthen the control of planning. 
On the other hand, it is claimed that numerous successes 
had been scored by the China Academy of Sciences in its 
researches into industrial. production, and the use of Chinese 
materials. 


HONGKONG’S NEWSPAPERS 


Hongkong’s newspapers were discussed by Dr. S. G. 
Davis, of Hongkong University, and Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, over 
Radio Hongkong. The speakers first referred to the English- 
language papers published in Canton prior to the founding 
of Hongkong as a British colony. Among these were the 
Canton Press, the Canton Register, the Chinese Courier 
and the Chinese Repository. The most important among 
them was the Canton Register, which eventually came to 
Hongkong. This paper was founded by James Matheson in 
1827. It was the first English paper to be published in 
China and carried the views of the merchants who then had 
their headquarters in Canton. ' 


The Canton Register was probably one of _ the best 
sources of information about Hongkong. One of the items 
of news carried in 1832 was the presence of 38 “country” 
ships anchored off Lintin. “Country” ships were from 
England as distinct from coastal ships. 

In March, 1842, the official Government Gazette of 
Hongkong was first published in conjunction with a paper 
called the Friend of China. These publications carried on 
for quite a while and were the means of giving out Govern- 
ment announcements. 

The Canton Register opened their office in Hongkong 
in 1843 after the Colony appeared to be a going concern. 
Its name was later changed to the Hongkong Register so 
that in 1843 there were three newspapers in publication— 
the Hongkong Government Gazette, the Eastern Globe and 
the Hongkong Register. Of these the Eastern Globe had 
rather a short existence. At that time the Canton Press 
was being published in Macao. 

In 1845, the first paper to survive to the present day 
was founded. This was the China Mail, which first started 
as a weekly in February that year, with its editorial offices 
in Pottinger Street. Its first editor was Andrew Shortreed. 
Sir Samuel Bonham, who was Governor of Hongkong in 
1850, got mixed up with the Hongkong Register and the 
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-China Mail when he said openly that the newspapers were not 


very well run. It was about this time that the China Mail 
became a daily and then encountered some difficulty about 
the prices of advertisements. Government, hoping to save 
some money, took away its advertisements from the Mail 
and transferred them to another paper. The Governor also 
accused the Mail cf attacking him. It seemed to be the 
habit of the day for editors to attack Governors and 
Governors to attack editors. 

One Governor, Sir John Davis, had a tremendous war 
with the editors and one of the charges he made was that 
the paper was being financed and supported by Jardine, 
Matheson and Co. In 1858, the editor of the Hongkong 
Daily Press was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for libelling the Governor, Sir John Bowring. He had said 
the Governor had shown tremendous favouritism by giving 
contracts to Jardine’s. 


The Daily Press was founded in 1857 and about a 
year after the Murrow family secured an interest in it, 
and this interest continued until the end of the paper’s 
existence. It became defunct with the fall of the Colony 
to the Japanese in 1941. Its last editor was Col. Murrow, 
who had come from India, where he had been in the Army, 
to take over the paper. One of its editors described the 
Governor of the time, Sir Henry Pottinger, as “utterly 
devoid of a sense of the moral obligations imposed ‘upon 
him.” 

Another editor who was fined and imprisoned was Wil- 
liam Tarrant. He was editor of the Friend of China in 
1859, and had attacked the Lieutenant-Governor, Col. Caine, 
by describing him as “one of the cleverest rascals or a 
much maligned man deserving of the sincerest pity.” The 
same editor had also accused Col. Caine of collecting a 
dollar a day from the tenants of the Colony’s brothels. 


Round about this time, papers were coming and going. - 
There was in 1857 the Hongkong Monthly Magazine and 
the China Punch which was an adjunct to the China Mail. 


In 1864 the first Chinese newspaper came out. The 
Chinese residents here formerly used to get their newspapers 
from Canton. It did not survive long. There were in 1870 
two Chinese papers under Chinese control—the Wah Tze 
Yat Po and the Tsun Wah Yat Po. Wu Ting-fan, one time 
Chinese Minister to Washington and who had a large part 
in Hongkong life, was reputed to be behind both papers. 


The Hongkong Telegraph came into being in 1881. 
Its editor was Robert Fraser Smith. He was quite a charac- 
ter and when he started publishing he declared he was 
“anti-humbug.” He went to gaol many times, and was 
probably the best known man in Hongkong’s newspaper 
world. He was so well-known that the Chinese called the 
Telegraph “Seemit Sai Po,’ or “Smith’s Newspaper.” 


The South China Morning Post was a recent news- 
paper, being founded in 1903. As competitors, there were 
the Morning Post and the Daily Press in the morning and 
the China Mail and Telegraph in the afternoon. In 1905 
the South China Morning Post considered an offer to buy 
the Hongkong Telegraph, which was owned by Sir Robert 
Ho Tung. Dr. J. W. Noble, when the Company appeared 
unwilling to buy the paper, bought it himself and sub- 
sequently sold the Telegraph to the Morning Post, of which 
he was for a time Chairman and General Manager. The 
S.C.M. Post produced some important men, among them 
Shum Wai-yau, now Managing Director of the Wah Kiu Yat 
Po. In 1950, the S.C.M. Post absorbed the China Mail. 


The Hongkong Standard was of very recent origin 
coming out shortly after the end of the Pacific War. 


There are now two English papers and 28 Chinese 
papers published every morning, with one English and eight 
Chinese papers in the evenings. There was thus a total 
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of 36 Chinese newspapers, big and small. The weekly pub- 
lications were equally staggering, numbering about 90, while 
monthlies and quarterly accounted for another 39. There 
are some 150 Chinese newspapers in all published in the 
Colony. 


* 


HONGKONG’S SQUATTER PROBLEM 


Further propress has been made in resettling squatters 
in various parts of the Colony, 1,017 persons being given 
new accommodation during September, states the Director 
of Urban Services, in his latest monthly report on the 
Government’s Squatter Clearance and Resettlement Scheme. 


Since the beginning of the scheme, 41,558 persons have 
been re-accommodated and 8,218 domestic premises, 3,940 
of which are of the approved type, have been built in the 
various approved resettlement areas. In addition, there are 
137 shops and 40 factories, 34 of which were operating 
at the end of September. A total of 479 domestic pre- 
mises, three shops and seven factories are in the course 
of construction. Facilities for communal activities are pro- 
vided by nine welfare centres, 14 churches and eleven 
schools. 


During the month, 498 illegal shacks, including four 
of stone, were removed by patrols from previously cleared 
areas in Hongkong and 308 in Kowloon. Work of clearing 
the Ming Yuen Hill has been completed. A total of 1,205 
squatters were screened by the Social Welfare Office. 


Ten further cottages donated by Mr. Aw Boon Haw 
towards the resettling of the inhabitants of the old Christian 
Village were balloted for on September 1. The successful 
applicants have now been resettled in their new quarters. 


There were five outbreaks of fire in squatter areas in 
which 98 huts were destroyed. In addition, four huts col- 
lapsed in various squatter areas during the typhoon on 
peeeenet 18. None of the incidents resulted in loss of 
ife. 


Improvement of roads and drainage was carried out in 
many areas during the month. Additional standpipes were 
installed in the Chai Wan, Mount Davis, Fu Tau Wat, Soo- 
kunpoo and North Point areas. 


Man Wah Village in Homuntin now has a total of 2,201 
cottages with another 116 under construction. The popula- 
tion of this village at the end of September stood at 12,402, 
a decrease of 21. At Homuntin New Village, there are 
2,562 residents accommodated in 383 cottages. Surveys for 
the extension of roads have been put in hand. 


At Po Man Village, Homuntin, there are 123 cottages, 
all of them of the approved type. Nineteen new cottages 
are in the course of construction. The total number of 
— in this village stood at 445 at the end of the 
month. 


In the Ngau Tau Kok area, the road from River Jordan 
to Sham Wan has been completed and work on the road 
leading from River Jordan to Administration Hill is nearing 
completion. The population of Fu Wah Village at the end 
of September was 1,445. They are being accommodated 
in 289 cottages. The village also has a school, a welfare 
centre and a church. 


A total of 3,585 persons have now been settled at 
Chi Man Village, King’s Park, where there are 922 cottages, 
783 of which are of the approved type. The foot bridge 
over the Kowloon-Canton Railway is three-quarters com- 
pleted whilst progress is being maintained in the construc- 
tion of the roadway above the railway cutting. 


In Lai Chi Kok, Wai Man Village now has 224 cot- 
tages, a school, a church and a welfare centre. The popula- 
tion of the village at the end of the month stood at 992. 
Planning work on the entrance to this village has been 
completed but possession of the land required for widening 
the road has not yet been obtained. 


There were 3,009 settlers in Pui Man Village, Kowloon 
City Tung Tau at the end of September. This village has 
655 cottages, eight shops, 22 factories, one school, four 
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churches and two welfare centres. At Kwong Man Village, 
Tai Hang Sai, 438 cottages housing a total of 1,957 settlers 
have been built. Survey of a new road to serve this village 
is in hand while drainage work in the area is continuing. 

On the Island, Hing Wah Village, Chai Wan, now has 
1,883 cottages and a population of 9,062, an increase of 
498 compared with the previous month. Work on extending 
the access road to this area has begun. 

In the Mount Davis area, 1,405 persons have been 
resettled in Kung Man Village, where 295 cottages have been 
completed, with nine new ones under construction. Pre- 
parations are in hand to extend the water main to supply 
the higher levels in this area. 

A total of 1.067 settlers were registered at Kau Man 
Village, Fu Tau Wat. This represents an increase of 39 
over the previous month. They are being accommodated in 
196 cottages. To serve the area, a water storage tank of 
brick has been constructed. At Ching Man Village, Soo- 
kunpoo, 251 cottages and two shops have been built. The 
village has a population of 1,157. 


* * * 


MAKASSAR 


The extenuated peninsulas which form the islana of 
Sulawesi and that of the Halmaheras show a _ = queer 
pattern; all arms and legs and not much body, like some 
peculiar insect. The name Sulawesi, mispronounced as 
“Celebes”, originally meant “Island of Iron’’, which ap- 
pears to indicate the presence of that ore. The iron got 
used up or the surveying hasn’t been very exact, for no 
one now thinks of iron in connection with the island at 
all. One may think of a seafaring people, many of whom 
became petty officers on Dutch merchant ships pre-war; 
of the multitudes of small and large harbours which almost 
line the coasts round all the bays of the peninsulas of the 
very long seaboard of this medium sized island; or one 
will think of Makassar as the capital of the former mem- 
ber-state of East Indonesia. 


This queer-looking island has few plains, it is mostly 
mountain, not very high, not very low, and many of the 
coasts rise sharply from the often placid waters which 
lie in land-locked bays. In spite of the fact that the 
northern peninsula runs practically parallel to and close 
above the equator, few parts of the island are very hot 
or very steamy. The products of the island _ include 
nutmeg, cinnamon, copra, palm oil, coffee, sago, rice, maize, 
rattan, timber, and cordage fibres. There are no railways 
on the island, and few centres are even linked by road. 
But the people are seafaring, and in spite of the great 
distances their small ships must sail around the long arms 
and legs of the island. 


The two most developed and opened-up portions of 
Sulawesi are the southern tip of the most southerly of 
the four peninsulas, and the eastern tip of the most 
northerly. The centre of the former is in Makassar, whilst 
Minahasa is the name for the general region of the latter. 
Menado is the capital of the Minahasa area, which is out- 
standing as being the oldest centre of Christianity in Indo- 
nesia. Missions were established in the region about a 
century ago, and the work done from that time forward 
has left an indelible stamp upon the characteristics of the 
people and upon their manner of living. These same mis- 
sions set up various schools, and so it is usual to find a 
much higher percentage of literacy in this region in the 
rest of Indonesia. 


Makassar was the capital of the former member state 
of East Indonesia, which arose as a result of the Dutch- 
sponsored Den Pasar Conference in 1946. The city was 
already prominent in that region. Situated in the south 
of Sulawesi, and thus nearer to the islands which were more 
highly developed, it had become a trading centre for all 
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the north-easterly islands of the archipelago, and was the 
capital of Sulawesi, as it still is. When the Portuguese 
first came to Indonesia, they found Makassar already a 
town of importance, and established a trading centre there; 
later there came the Dutch and the British, and Makassar 
was open to trade with the consequence that it became one 
of the first scenes of contention between the three colonial 
powers. 


The Makassars, a fairly distinct type of people, are 
spread throughout the whole island and surrounding islets 
and archipelagos. They divide their time usually between 
agrarian occupations such as cattle-breeding, farming, horse- 
raising, etc., and trade. It is only comparatively recently 
that they have begun the cultivation of rubber, coffee, 
tobacco, and sugar cane as export commodities. It has been 
their trading activities which have taken them so far afield 
in their tiny craft, sometimes no bigger than a motor 
boat, that they are known in the northern ports of Aus- 
tralia or in the harbours of Singapore. 


Another people of the Makassar region are _ the 
Buginese, who, although they also belong to the same 
stock, have certain physical characteristics and customs 
which set them apart in some ways. Both the Makassars 
and the Buginese have a well-developed literature. 

The city of Makassar lies on the western side of the 
tip of the southern peninsula, where the myriad minute 
islands of the Spermonde Archipelago act as effective 
breakwater to the north-west. The port is thus quite safe 
for shipping even during the rather tempestuous rainy 
season; its facilities have been modernised within the last 
few years. The population is now estimated to be about 
250,000, of whom quite a number are Chinese, Europeans, 
and foreign Asians. 


Makassar is a municipality with a mayor and council, 
and has modern residential quarters, good hotels. It lacks 
elevation however, and the surrounding country is swampy, 
and is generally considered not very healthy on this ac- 
count. Part of the city is quite old; here are the trading 
quarter and rows of 17th century Dutch-type houses, built 
close together. Other parts of the city are openly built 
with the sort of squares and fortresses that one can see 
in most Indonesian cities of importance. Makassar’s markets 
are bright with gay colours and lovely baskets. Rattan, 
palm leaf, pandan, and similar pliable materials are woven 
and plaited and dyed into innumerable shapes, each with 
its design in gay reds, cerise, emeralds and browns. Then 
there are smaller articles, such as cigarette cases, tobacco 
pouches, purses, etc., which are made from horse-hair woven 
over smooth stiff fibres for strength: and plaited, black and 
brown and white, over and under, in and out. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIAN CONTACT WITH BRITAIN 


A continuing desire among Asian countries for closer 
cultural contact with Britain, expressed in an urge to learn 
English and to read English books, is stressed in the annual 
report of the British Council for 1952-53, published re- 
cently in London. Although the Council had to withdraw 
from China during the year owing to the refusal of the 
Chinese People’s Government to grant visas for incoming 
staff, the Centre in Shanghai remained popular to the end 
and the Council believe there is little doubt that it will be 
welcomed in China again when conditions are more 
favourable. 


The Council’s first Representative in Japan was ap- 
pointed during the year. Much valuable work in the cul- 
tural field had already been started by the British Embassy 
and the Council’s Representative has found a strong local 
demand for an expansion of the work. 
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In South-East Asia, some slight increase of staff was 
made to meet a little more of the enormous demand for 
the Council’s co-operation in educational work, particularly 


‘in the training of teachers of English. Council officers as- 


sisted in the organisation of summer schools and lectured 
regularly in many of the universities and teachers’ training 
colleges. 


British Council libraries in South-East Asian countries 
have been improved and lending libraries organised for use 
outside the main centres. The Council was able to transfer 
the valuable Shanghai library to Bangkok. In Burma, small 
Council libraries and reading rooms were established for 
the first time in Moulmein and Bassein. The use of films 
also showed an increase. Films were frequently accompani- 
ed by lectures or coordinated with other activities. 

During the year, there was a large increase of pro- 
fessional men and students coming from South-East Asian 
countries to the United Kingdom with the co-operation of 
the Council for university courses or for shorter periods 
of intensive study. 
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MONETARY & FISCAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
FAR EAST IN 1952 


Price Movement and Policy 


Price Movements 


Price movements in the region have become more diver- 
gent during 1951-52 than they were before. From 1949 
or 1950 until well into 1951, prices were rising throughout 
the region. Since then they have moved towards lower 
levels in most countries but in others the tendency for 
prices to rise has continued. 


The countries where there has not been much change 
in the price trend include—apart from Burma which is a 
special case—China (Taiwan), Korea (south), Thailand 
and the three states of Indochina. In view of this relative 
continuity a few comments on the price movements in 
these countries will suffice. 


In south Korea and the three states of Indochina 
where military factors directly or indirectly dominate the 
scene, shortages and hence inflation have continued un- 
abated. It is true that lower import prices have made 
a difference, e.g. in Viet-Nam where wholesale prices re- 
mained comparatively stable from January to June 1952. 
This stability, however, conceals a substantial rise in the 
prices of domestically produced goods which pushed up 
the cost of living still further. In China (Taiwan) the 
basic situation is similar at least in that the maintenance 
of an army which is large in relation to human and material 
resources exercises an upward pressure on prices. Some 
levelling off and reversal were noticeable, however, in the 
course of the first half of 1952; this was due to lower 
import prices and a larger import volume (partly financed 
from United States aid) as well as to the fact that the 
gradual increase in production since 1951 was not associated 
with a proportionate increase in spendable incomes (be- 
cause of fiscal improvements). 


The relative continuity of price movements in the main 
rice-surplus countries—Thailand and Burma—is explained 
by the continued firmness of the export price of rice, the 
most important single economic determinant. Neither 
Thailand nor Burma was exposed to the same depressive 
external influences as other countries. Thus in Thailand 
the price raising influences of the preceding period were 
still effective in 1952 and operated strongly on the cost 
of living until the middle of the year, while the steadier 
course of wholesale prices already reflects the reduced 
profitability of Thailand’s subsidiary exports of rubber and 
tin as well as some uncertainty in internal trade due to 
the speculative over-stocking and to recent changes in 
commercial policy. Wholesale prices of imported goods 
have come down sharply since March (—30 per cent), after 
the appreciation of the currency, but so far this had little 
effect on retail prices. 


In Burma, there has been a downward trend in prices 
over a period of years; the price peak was in 1949 coin- 
ciding with the insurrections. Since then the disturbances, 
though less serious, have been an obstacle to economic deve- 
lopment which could not be pushed to the limits of the 
country’s resources; hence the absence of inflationary pres- 
sures. Nor did the increase in export income set up a 
general tendency for prices to rise, for the higher export 
earnings were partly used to finance heavy imports of 
consumer goods (particularly in 1951) and partly held in 


liquid form. There is, however, no doubt that the sagging 


price trend also reflects some rise in productivity; transport 


and internal distribution costs have come down as order 
was re-established in wider areas. Although the economy is 
still operating at a low level, the decline in prices has 
gone hand in hand for some time with a recovery in real 
income to which the gradual advance in production and 
better terms of trade have contributed. 


In the rest of the region the price increases of the 
preceding years slowed down and died out during 1951 
and finally gave way to a price decline. For India and 
the ‘Philippines, and to a lesser extent for Japan, this ten- 
dency shows in the movements of the general index number 
of wholesale prices which is a fairly good indicator of 
the domestic price effects of changes in world markets. 
The aggregative character of these indices, however, covers 
up price movements in individual! commodity markets to 
which reference will be made later. That the dominant 
tendency has been for prices to weaken is confirmed by index 
numbers of the cost of living. These index numbers show 
that the rise in the cost of living which persisted during 
the greater part of 1951 has been arrested or reversed. 
Generally these index numbers display rather damped, and 
for certain periods opposite movements, when compared 
with wholesales prices; this is partly because of the sticki- 
ness of some of the component items and the steadiness 
of the consumer prices of basic food, and partly because 
of the time lag between changes in import (or raw material) 
prices on the one hand and in the prices in the shops on 
the other. 


The common factor behind the price fall is the decline 
in export prices and export incomes. Production of goods 
and services for home use expanded throughout 1951 in 
most countries of the region, and was still rising, in the 
aggregate, in the spring ef 1952. During the same period, 
or at any rate for the greater part of it, there was also 
a tendency in most countries for the volume of imports 
to expand. Thus total supplies to home markets became 
more plentiful at a time when lower export earnings 
reduced the flow of money incomes, if not absolutely so 
at any rate in relation to the flow of goods and services 
to home markets. Although a part of the loss in money 
income fell on governments, reducing their revenues as 


compared with expenditures, there was a relative decline in. 


spendable incomes and in actual spending which operated 
in a direction of weaker prices. 


The extent of the price recession and of the losses 
caused by it has varied from country to country. For 
one thing, the decline in export earnings (and in their 
purchasing power over imports) has been uneven; and as 
the dependence on exports and imports shows wide varia- 
tions within the region, the fall in external demand was 
more significant for some countries than for others. 
Moreover, domestic factors have played a different role 
in the various countries. Thus in India, where exports 
make a relatively small contribution to total output, specula- 
tive influences from within the economy greatly accentuated 
the price fall. While consumers tended to postpone pur- 
chases in falling markets, commodities held in stock were 
unloaded when it no longer seemed profitable, or indeed 


possible, to finance inventories that had become excessive. 


This collapse in inventory investment was mainly respon- 
sible in India for the shake-out in domestic commodity 
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markets during February and March 1952; the uncertainty 
created by it has made itself felt in domestic trade and 
production in the subsequent months. 


In Japan, domestic influences played an_ entirely 
different role. The price recession in Japan was relatively 
mild, measured by the general index of wholesale prices. 
The main explanation probably lies in the buoyancy of 
the consumer market which was one of the outstanding 
features of the recent economic development. While con- 
sumption was lagging behind production in 1950/51, it 
caught up in the current year. Urban family expenditures 
at mid-1952 were 25 per cent higher than at mid-1951 which 
indicates an expansion in the volume of purchases of about 
17 per cent, taking into account the rise in consumer prices. 
Clothing sales show an even more marked improvement 
(+ 35 per cent in volume), though in this case the ex- 
pansion in consumer demand was partly in response to 
lower prices. This increase in personal expenditures may 
have been due, to some extent, to non-recurring factors 
such as high wage bonuses in December and tax remis- 
sions. However that may be, it certainly helped to stabilize 
production and to steady prices particularly in home market 
industries. 


Domestic influence also explain the very divergent 
price trends of food articles (at wholesale) in different 
countries of the region. In India food prices have fallen 
with the improvement in stocks and current supplies during 
1952. In Pakistan, on the other hand, there has been a 
rather steep rise, particularly in wheat and maize prices, 
because of shortages in a number of areas; this was as- 
sociated with a severe price decline in most other com- 
modities in which Pakistan trades, 


Inspite of such divergencies, the dominant price ten- 
cency in most countries of the region has been downward 
during the first half of 1952. Signs of greater price 
stability and of a partial price recovery appeared towards 
the end of the period. By that time the price fall in various 
international commodity markets had flattened out, while 
the quantum demand for a number of export products of 
the region, e.g. Indian cotton and Pakistan jute, had shown 
some response to lower prices, lower export duties and to 
the lifting of export restrictions. Cutbacks in production, 
while inventories were cleared, and reductions in imports 
helped to restore a measure of price stability. This ten- 
dency has not yet persisted long enough, however, to indicate 
a trend. Nor, of course, was it evenly distributed. It ex- 
tended mainly to those groups of commodities that had 
suffered the sharpest price recession, i.e. to industrial raw 
materials, while wholesale prices of many finished manufac- 
tures have continued to sag. 


However, the tendencies operating on prices during the 
summer and autumn of 1952 were no more than a very 
partial and hesitant reversal of the much more substantial 
change in the structure of prices that had occurred during 
1951/52, i.e. the depreciation of raw materials in terms of 
food and manufactures and—within the group of manufac- 
tures—the fall in the purchasing power of textile products. 
It was this shift in price relations rather than the scale 
change in prices that determined the impact of the trade 
recession on the economy of the various countries. The re- 
gion taken as a whole also suffered on this score as it is a 
substantial exporter of raw materials to the outside world 
as well as a small net exporter of textile manufactures; 
for most industrial goods and for some of its food the region 
depends on outside supplies which have become relatively 
more expensive. 


Price Policy 


The price recession naturally enforced on governments 
certain changes in economic policy. These adjustments have 
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taken various forms. Export taxes widely used in the re- 
gion to insulate the economic system from inflationary in- 
fluences originating abroad were taken off or scaled down. 
Price support schemes were put into operation in Pakistan 
when in April 1952 cotton and jute prices had fallen to 
the lowest level set by the government; in the case of cotton, 
the scheme—which was ended in August—permitted exports 
below the support: price (subject to the approval of the Cot- 
ton Board) and offered compensation to exporters for the 
difference between the official price and the market price, 
so that in effect export subsidies had taken the place of 
export taxes. Support schemes were also formulated in 
India for cotton and in Japan for raw silk, and relief 
measures were taken in Burma to ease the textile glut. 
Direct controls, which were extensively employed in India 
in bottle-neck sectors, have been abandoned or relaxed, both 
in the field of manufacturing and food distribution, although 
the government has retained its power of control over the 
distribution and prices of essential commodities. In Japan 
the dismantling of controls was carried further (sugar). 


Other measures not directly related to price policy can 
be omitted here, but one particular problem deserves separate 
comment: namely, the problem of consumer subsidies. Per- 
sistently high living costs, combined as they are with fall- 
ing incomes or government revenues, have raised this prob- 
lem in a more acute form, at least in the food-deficit 
countries. Most of these countries operated food subsidy 
schemes during the inflationary period with a view to pro- 
tecting the consumer and preventing further cost inflation. 
During 1951-52 the position of these countries changed 
radically; they were caught between the decline that has 
taken place in export earnings and the continuing rise in 
the cost of imported food. In this situation which clearly 
esrries a threat to living standards a case could be made 
for continuing consumer subsidies on the ground that they 
would ease the pressure on certain income groups whom it 
might be difficult to protect by other means. Moreover, 
the need for bringing down money costs of production in 
export industries has made it if anything more important 
than before to tackle the high cost of living to which 
money wages are more or less closely tied. Yet the de- 
cline in export incomes and in government revenues has 
rendered it more difficult to finance rising subsidy bills. 
The governments of the region have taken different de- 
cisions in this matter. 


There has been no change in subsidy policy in the 
Federation of Malaya and in Indonesia where economic 
policy has been increasingly concerned with the cost of 
living. In India food subsidies had been paid mainly in 
certain industrial cities and chronically food deficient areas. 
The purpose was to secure a uniform and relatively low 
price for foodgrains inspite of the growing differential 
between import prices and the prices of locally grown 
supplies. These subsidies were withdrawn in March 1952 
when heavy imports of high priced grains greatly added 
to the subsidy bill. Moreover, it was thought that on 
account of these heavy imports the stock position had so 
improved that supply could hold its own with demand at 
reasonable prices, without controls and subsidies. How- 
ever, the subsequent steep rise in food prices led to a 
partial restoration of subsidies though the total subsidy 
till remained substantially reduced. Cost of living in- 
dices for various towns record this change in policy. 


In Ceylon food subsidies had been paid at a rising cost 


throughout the financial year 1951/52, but decisions taken 


in the summer of 1952 involving a reduction in the rice 
ration and an increase in the consumer price of sugar marked 
2, departure which is likely to show in a higher cost of living. 
At about the seme time, the price of rationed rice was 
put up in Singapore. 


| 
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The fiscal considerations which brought about this 
change in food price policy will be dealt with later. 


Wages 

Labour statistics in this region are very scanty, except 
for Japan, and it is impossible, therefore, to trace sys- 
tematically the developments in labour markets. 


In Japan, the number of workers regularly employed 
in manufacturing declined in the period between the sum- 
mer of 1951 end the summer of 1952 by about 3 per cent. 
There is little direct or conclusive evidence that this decline 
in employment (and increase in unemployment) has im- 
paired the power of the unions to raise money wages. 

In 1951, as in the previous years, average money earn- 
ings have shown a more or less persistent rise. Allowing 
for the special bonus payments which are usually made in 
the middle and at the end of each year, this rise in earnings 
continued in 1952 at about the same pace as before. The 
rise in contract wages (“cash wages’’), however, has shown 
a slight tendency to slow down in 1952, and there have also 
been signs of a widening in the difference between wages 
paid in large scale industry and in small enterprises. The 
latter were more seriously affected by the slackening in the 
rate of industrial progress, and there have been many re- 
ports of wage cuts (in various forms) in small firms. The 
fact that the autumn campaign of the labour unions is 
partly directly against wage reductions in small enterprises 
is an indication of the change in the economic climate. 


Real wages during the recovery period generally moved 
up with money wages, though much more slowly (because 
of the price rise), and this increase in real wages or real 
earnings appears to have continued at a slightly higher 
rate into 1952. But one distinct feature of the develop- 
ment during 1950/51 has now disappesred. In 1950/51 real 
wages were definitely lagging behind the improvement in 
labour productivity, with the result that there was a very 
marked shift towards profits in Japanese industry. This 
process has come to an end since about the middle or autumn 
of 1951. Between then and mid-1952 there has been less 
improvement in output per man than in the earlier years 
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when plants were still under-utilized, while real wages (or 
earnings) have kept on increasing at a rather higher rate 
than in the period of rapidly rising prices. In consequence 
the share of wages in output is likely to have risen in 
many industries. An example would be_ textiles, where 
cutput per man does not seem to have improved recently, 
and as textile prices have fallen relative to wages, the result 
must have been a rise in wage costs (labour income) per 
unit of output. 


Similar tendencies prevailed in the textile industries 
of India—at least in jute manufacturing—where profit 
margins have been severely pruned since the spring of 1952, 
and also in the plantation industries of the region, which 
serve highly organised and sensitive markets. The outstand- 
ing case here is rubber. As a result of the sharp fall in the 
price of rubber, output and re-planting activity have de- 
clined. In Malaya a certain amount of local unemployment 
is reported from northern districts, and there has been 
some shift of labour away from the plantations. Workers 
had to accept wage cuts after protracted negotiations, and 
small properties still continue to reduce their wage bills. 
Since the cost of living has fallen only slightly, these wage 
cuts have meant a reduction in real wages. Product wages, 
however, have risen, that is, wages now form a higher 
proportion of the value of output. 


The statistics on wages for tea and rubber’ estate 
workers in Ceylon also show for the recent period (since 
May) a fall in real wages. 


The only other country for which relatively systematic 
information on labour market is available is the Philippines 
where the picture is rather different. With inflation halted, 
prices both wholesale and retail have been marked down. 
Employment has remained fairly stable. Money wages, 
however, have shown a marked improvement which started 
in the course of 1951, mainly in the second half of the 
year; this improvement was due to the gradual enforcement 
of the Minimum Wage Law. The combined effect of falling 
prices and rising money wages has been a rise in real wages, 
a reversal of the trend in 1950 and in early 1951. 


Money and Credit 


Demand and Supply of Loanable Funds 


The decline in prices and profits which took place in 
most countries of the region, except in the major rice 
exporting countries and in China (Taiwan) and Korea 
(south) was reflected in the money and credit sector. 


Caught in the price fall, businessmen tried to avoid 
losses by holding on to stocks in the expectation of better 
prices; the increase in their demand for loanable funds is 
indicated by the rise in the ratio of bank clearings to deposit 
money, and by the -increase in the amount of trade loans 
granted by banks. 


However, commercial banks within the region became 
more cautious in view of the uncertain earnings outlook 
and low cash reserves. Total bank credit during 1952 
therefore expanded at a slower rate than before or even 
declined, especially in the raw material exporting countries 
and in India; Pakistan was an exception, 


This decline in bank credit generally affected specula- 
tors and inventory investors more than’ those needing 
finance for genuine trade or industrial transactions. 


In the major rice exporting countries credit in 1952 
continued to expand at the same rate as, if not at a faster 
rate than, in 1951. In Burma, however, credit expanded 
at a slower rate in 1952 after making allowances for sea- 


sonal variations owing to the increase in interest rates 
charged by commercial banks since the end of 1951 and the 
easing of the demand for loanable funds to finance im- 
ports. 


The overall expansion of credit in Japan during 1952, 
which proceeded at a slightly lower rate as in previous 
years, conceals certain underlying factors. Trade credit 
increased not only absolutely but also relatively to credit 
for other purposes. While the total amount of industrial 
bank loans rose, equipment loans hardly expanded and for 
a few industries even declined. This affected investment 
in industry, though it was offset to some extent by an in- 
crease in public investment and in loans granted by public 
financial institutions. 


Judging from the experience in Japan, it seems that 
borrowers had difficulties in making repayment, and the 
amount of overdue loans increased. In Japan, overdue loans 
with the banks increased from about Y.34 thousand million 
in December 1951 to over Y.40 thousand million in July 
1952. Discount bill failures in Japan also increased signi- 
ficantly. 


Continuing Rise of Interest Rates 


As credit expansion did not keep up with the increase 
in the demand for loanable funds, interest rates in many 
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countries of the region continued to rise during 1952. To 
a certain extent, the rise reflected the dearer money condi- 
tions prevailing in the London money market, especially 
in countries where British banks play an important part 
in the local money market. In Burma credit conditions re- 
mained tight in the first quarter of 1952 and the call 
money rate increased still further from 1% to 2 per cent 
per annum. In India, where the central bank’s dearer 
money policy contributed to the rise in interest rates, the 
call money rates among the larger scheduled banks in the 
busy season of 1952 were quoted for many weeks around 
23, and 3 per cent, while among the smaller banks they 
were occasionally quoted at as high as 3% per cent. This 
might be compared with the call rate among the larger 
scheduled banks during the busy season of 1951 when it 
hardly reached 1% per cent. In Pakistan, partly owing 
to tighter conditions in the money market and to a de- 
crease in the inflow of banking funds into Pakistan, inter- 
bank call money rates rose continuously from November 
1951 until it reached an all-time record of 2% per cent 
towards the end of January 1952. By June, however, con- 
ditions had eased slightly and call rates were at 1% per 
cent, as compared with a nominal 4% per cent rate in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. In Japan, 
various public and semi-public financial institutions reduced 
during 1952 their interest charges on loans granted for 
specific projects, and there was also a decline in the average 
“free market’? money rate from 18.2 per cent at the end 
of 1951 to 14.6 per cent in the third quarter of 1952. But 
the official rates of interest of the Bank of Japan and of 
the city banks remained unchanged. 


Monetary Policy 


The deterioration in business conditions was not re- 
garded by the various Governments as serious enough to 
warrant the adoption of a general policy of monetary ex- 
pansion. Moreover, balance of payments considerations 
would have made it difficult to take such a course. India 
and Japan which had taken disinflationary measures in 
1951, by raising the bank rate, did not change them in 
1952. The impact of the dearer money policy in India was 
somewhat softened, however, by the Reserve Bank of India’s 
selective policy of re-discounting usuance bills of commer- 
cial banks at % per cent below the new bank rate of 3% 
per cent. Furthermore, the Government of India during 
the first quarter of 1952 guaranteed to purchase, if neces- 
sary, from scheduled banks at prescribed prices American 
and East African cotton held by them as security against 
loans. In Japan, the internal loans of the Bank of Japan 
to the commercial banks increased, but foreign exchange 
loans declined owing to the abolition of the usuance system 
of financing imports; on balance the Bank of Japan’s lend- 
ing decreased. On the other hand, the Government through 
its own financial institutions was granted more loans to 
industry and trade. The loans of the Japan Development 
Bank, established in March 1951, had risen by July 1952 
to over Y.100,000 million; in the meantime (January 1952) 
the Development Bank had taken over the assets and 
liabilities of the Reconversion Finance Bank. The loans 
and discounts of the Export and Import Bank of Japan, 
which had started operations in February 1951, had risen 


by March 1952 to almost Y.7,000 million, although there 


were some reductions in the following months. 


In Pakistan, the government in addition to announcing 
a cotton price support policy in March 1952, requested 


banks to assume a price of Rs.90 per maund of cotton 


with the normal 25 per cent margin for the exporter. The 
banks were not to ask for repayment of loans or for addi- 
tional collateral even if the price fell below Rs. 90, and 
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the Government undertook to make good any losses which 
might occur because of the additional risks taken by the 
banks. 


Pakistan and the Philippines used selective credit con- 
trols in order to restrict the volume of imports. The State 
Bank of Pakistan in June 1952 directed authorized dealers 
in foreign exchange not to open any letter of credit for 
imports without the deposit of a margin of 75 per cent in 
the case of goods under the O.G.L. and of 50 per cent in 
the case of licensable goods. Furthermore, during 1951/52 
(July to June) the State Bank of Pakistan granted loans 
and overdrafts of about Rs.307 million to 9 banks including 
one Provincial Co-operative Bank, as against Rs.356 million 
to 13 banks during the previous year. 


Money Supply 


In the raw material exporting countries and in India 
balance of payments deficits and credit contraction tended 
to reduce the supply of money. The reappearance of budget 
deficits however had the opposite effect. As the strength 
of these factors varied from country to country, there were 
divergent movements in money supply. In India, money 
supply decreased during the year 1951/52 (April-March) 
by Rs.1,720 million, i.e. by 9 per cent. In Malaya, money 
supply was 10 per cent lower by the middle of 1952 than 
at the end of 1951. In the Philippines the decline during 
the year 1951/52 (May-April) was of the order of 15 per 
cent. On the other hand, in Indonesia, Japan and Pakistan 
money supply continued to increase though at a slower 
rate. In Indonesia the supply of money in May 1952 was 
18 per cent higher than at the end of 1951, while in 
Pakistan, after making allowance for seasonal changes, there 
was an increase of 6 per cent between June 1951 and 
June 1952. 


The deflationary effect of balance of payments deficits 
on money supply in the raw material exporting countries 
may be illustrated by the example of Ceylon where the 
decline in foreign currency assets was the most important 
factor reducing money supply. 


Both China (Taiwan) and Korea (south) had seen a 
rapid expansion of money supply in 1950 and 1951. In 
1952, however, the supply of money expanded at a much 
slower rate than before. Larger imports, made possible by 
foreign aid or by agreement with the United Nations 
Forces, helped to reduce the degree of inflation pressure in 
China (Taiwan) and Korea (south) respectively and at 
the same time slowed down the rate of increase in money 


supply. 


In the major rice exporting countries which did not 
experience any deflation, money supply continued to expand 
during 1952 at the same rate as in 1950 and 1951. In 
these countries the expansion of commercial bank credit 
and the continuing accumulation of foreign assets were 
important factors tending to increase money supply; this 
was particularly so in Burma, and to a lesser extent in 
Thailand. There were also indications that government 
budget deficits were contributory factors. 


Taking the whole period from 1950 to 1952, money 
supply in relation to price levels has changed as follows: 
During the years following the outbreak of the Korean War 
money supply and credit generally expanded at a much 
faster pace than wholesale prices and/or the cost of living. 
With the collapse of the boom in the second half of 1951 
and in 1952 money supply and credit contracted in a few 
countries, notably India, Malaya and the Philippines, but 
allowing for the lower price levels, the real value of cash 
balances has increased. 
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Fiscal 


The recession in foreign trade has begun to affect 
materially the budgetary position of a number of countries 
in the region. In the meantime, new budgets for 1952/53 
are available for Burma and Ceylon, covering the fiscal 
year ending 1 October, 1952. Some indications as to the 
trend of budgetary developments in the mainland China 
too are given in recent announcements from the Finance 
Minister of the People’s Government. All these, along with 


fiscal developments in certain other countries, are noted in 
the following sections. 


Burma 


The revised budget estimates for 1951/52 show a smaller 
overall deficit of the Central Government than was original- 
ly planned. Government revenue had been under-estimated 
and expenditure over-estimated. 


The growth in revenues in 1951-52 was due in part 
to the liberalization of imports which increased the yield 
of import duties. It also reflects higher contributions from 
the State Agricultural Marketing Board (Ks.213 million in 
1951/52 as against Ks.167 million in the previous year). 


The increase in government expenditures during 1951/ 
52, as given in the revised estimates, outpaced the increase 
in revenues so that the approximate balance in the 1950/51 
accounts was converted into a deficit. The spending targets 
for 1951/52, however, had been set even higher (particu- 
larly in regard to public investment) and revenues were 
moire buoyant than had been anticipated; the revised esti- 
mate of the deficit is therefore well below the draft 
estimate. Later information is that the actual deficit will 
be still smaller. 


The budget for 1952/53 is again a deficit budget. 
Larger revenues are expected from the same sources as 
before—tax rates are not to be increased nor are new 
taxes introduced—but it is proposed to step up expendi- 
tures to a still greater extent. Defence receives in the new 
budget the largest additional allocation, followed by public 
investment and social services. The planned deficit, raised 
from Ks.145 to Ks.311 million, is to be covered mainly 
by drafts on cash balances. 


By comparative standards, this is a large spending pro- 
gramme. The gross domestic product of Burma was last 
estimated at Ks. 3,670 million for 1950/51, and of this 
the government absorbed by its expenditures a little less 
than one seventh. On present indications, the gross do- 
mestic product will reach and may exceed the 4,000 million 
mark in 1952/53, with government absorption raised to 
between a fifth and a quarter. The planned increase both 
in total government outlay and in the deficit is substantial 
and if these expenditures actually materialize, they can 
hardly fail to give a stimulus to the economy. The ques- 
tion is whether they will not be inflationary, in the sense of 
raising prices rather than output. 


On the strength of what the national accounts and the 
state of the balance of payments show, this question can 
be answered with a fair degree of confidence. For the last 
four years, including 1951/52, Burma had a surplus of 
savings over domestic investment to the extent of over 5 
per cent of income (except in 1949/50 when the surplus 
was smaller). These excess savings were invested abroad, 
i.e. they were used for the accumulation of sterling balances 
and sterling credits. What the present expenditure pro- 
gramme appears to involve, is the diversion of future sav- 
ings to domestic use. Since the planned increase in the 
budget deficit will require no more savings than are now 
going into investment abroad, the programme seems to be 
within the limits of what can be financed without inflation. 
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Developments 


Some running down of the current external balance, which 
is still in surplus, is bound to occur if only because of the 
direct import requirements of the programme. Moreover, 
ulthough there is a slackness in the economy so that do- 
mestic output is likely to respond to the increase in home 
demand, one cannot be certain just how big and quick this 
response will be, and how much of the extra income will 
spill over into imports. However, as long as domestic sup- 
plies, particularly of consumer goods, can be augmented 
by imports at the expense of further foreign investment, 
shortages need not arise and the danger of inflation should 
not be great. For the time being, stagnation rather than 
inflation is the major problem of Burma, 


Ceylon and Other Countries 

While in Burma, the budget deficit is the deliberate 
result of higher government expenditure in a period of ris- 
ing revenue, it is quite different with the increased deficits 
(or reduced surpluses) which are now appearing in some 
other countries of the region where government revenues 
are falling faster than expenditures are cut. The new 
budget estimates and proposals of the Government of Ceylon 
will illustrate this development. 


The decline in revenue during 1951/52 (measured 
roughly by the difference between the original and the 
revised estimates) was from Rs.886 million to Rs.823 
million. The equivalent estimate for 1952/53 is Rs.794 
million. 


The loss during 1951/52 was wholly due to lower re- 
venues from export duties. Import duties, on the other 
hand, brought in more than was expected (and more than 
in the preceding year), and this offset part of the losses. 
However, in 1952/53 import duties are expected to give a 
smaller yield. 


The General Expenditure Estimates for 1952/53 reflect 
economy measures that are to be applied to almost every 
Ministry or Ministerial Department, including health, educa- 
tion, labour and social services, external affairs, etc. The 
only major exception is the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food which receives a higher allocation in connection with 
the campaign for more food production. As to food sub- 
sidies, the Estimates provide an amount of Rs.161 million, 
as against an outlay of Rs.255 million last year. But for 
these cuts, the prospective deficit would have worked out 
at a higher figure, particularly as food subsidies, if not 
restricted, would have risen in 1952/53 to over Rs.300 
million. 


The budget proposals contain no cuts, however, in in- 
vestment expenditures from Loan Funds, and the budget 
generally provides for the completion of the six-year plan 
1947-53. In the meantime, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development has published the report of 
its mission to Ceylon, with recommendations for the six- 
year period 1953-59. These recommendations are to be 
brought into the provisions for 1953/54. 

As to the methods of covering the deficit, domestic 
borrowing is involved, both in the form of borrowing from 
the public and drafts on cash balances. But from 1952/53 
onwards, Ceylon will also need to draw considerably on 
foreign assets and on external assistance. So far, public 
development was financed entirely out of domestic re- 
sources. 


Further measures were proposed in September, when 
the Prime Minister announced an eight-point plan to tide 
over the financial and economic crisis, namely: (i) Sur- 
charge of 10 per cent on the existing import duties on 
certain luxury and semi-essential goods; (ii) surcharge 
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of 10 per cent on the assessed income tax for a period of 
one year; (iii) doubling of the present rate of betting 
tax; (iv) continuation of the recent increase in sugar 
prices; (v) reduction of the rice ration in all groups; 
(vi) increase in guaranteed prices of rice, maize, kurakkan 
and sorghum; (vii) restriction of imports from  non- 
sterling sources; (viii) restriction of non-urgent expendi- 
tures appearing in the 1952/53 budget by about 100 million 
rupees. 


The budget and the fiscal policy of Ceylon have been 
reported at some length because they contain certain fea- 
tures which recur in a number of other countries of the 
region. First, the tendency for government revenues to 
fall is fairly general. Lower revenues are shown for 1952 
or 1952/53 in statistics or estimates for Indonesia, India 
and Pakistan and a decline is also anticipated for 1953 
in Malaya. In all these cases the main revenue loss is 
traceable to lower yields from, or to the scaling down of, 
taxes on export commodities. Income and profit taxes, 
which are of a small relative importance in the region, 
generally still reflect the prosperity of the preceding year. 
The full impact of the recession therefore is expected to 
show only in the financial accounts covering 1953. Malaya 
is a case in point: Federal revenues in 1952 are likely to 
be higher than in 1951, owing to the buoyancy of income 
tax, but a falling-off is anticipated for 1953. The revenue 
estimates, in round figures, are: 


The second common feature is this: all governments 
faced with a more or less drastic fall in their revenues are 
trying to make up for this loss by a combination of measures 
which always include pruning of expenditure, except for 
expenditure on defence and on development. Expenditures 
in these two fields are generally still rising, defence for 
security reasons and development because of the high 
priority which it has received, and also because it cannot 
be turned on and off on tap. On the expenditure side, 
the axe is falling mainly on administrative expenditures 
at home and abroad, and on food subsidies (Ceylon, India). 
At the same time governments are trying to tap new 
sources of income to compensate, at least partly, for the 
loss. Thus, in addition to Ceylon, some of the State 
Government of India, which have presented 1952/53 bud- 
gets, have announced new taxation proposals, chief among 
which are, (a) extension of the scope of sales tax, (b) 
rise in petrol duty, and (c) increase in land revenue, 
either in the form of a surcharge or a betterment levy 
on land which has recently benefited by the provision of 
irrigation facilities. In Indonesia, to quote another case, 
the inheritance tax will be re-imposed, luxury cars will 
be taxed, and differential exchange rates for imports 
(which are in fact selective taxes) have been introduced 
in place of the former charge for import certificates. In 
Pakistan, import duties on cotton goods were raised; no 
doubt, fiscal considerations had something to do with the 
choice of this particular method of import restriction. 
Recent measures also include tax concessions made on in- 
centive grounds. 


A third experience which some other countries are 
sharing with Ceylon is that, in spite of such counter- 
measures, revenues for the time being are falling faster 
than expenditures so that the government accounts tend 
to show growing deficits or declining surpluses. For 
Malaya, present indications are that the surpluses of 1951 
and 1952 will be converted into a deficit in 1953. In 
Indonesia, the prospective 1952 deficit is particularly— 
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and exceptionally—high. It seems that in 1951 the govern- 
ment accounts actually closed with a cash surplus of about 
Rp.1,000 million (although the original estimate was a de- 
ficit of the same order). At that time many commitments 
were made in various sectors involving additional expendi- 
tures in 1952. When subsequently receipts began to fall, 
the position quickly deteriorated, and it is now expected 
that there will be a deficit in 1952 of the order of Rp.4,000 
million. In 1953 revenues are likely to be still lower, by 
a substantial margin. 


It is perfectly clear that this growth of deficits is not 
the outcome of deliberate policies. The governments of the 
region have been using fiscal measures as an instrument of 
controlling inflation in recent years, but no government is 
making use of this method for controlling deflation. There 
are good reasons for this. Not only was the inflation of 
the last few years more easily identifiable and pervasive 
than the rather localised deflation of the present period. 
The main reason is that countries which are faced with a 
sudden fall in the demand for their exports, and which 
do not possess large reserves of foreign exchange, cannot 
employ expansionary home finance as a counter: it is ruled 
out by balance of payments consideration. Nor is there 
anything else they can do, apart from adjusting downward. 


That these downward adjustments do not extend to 
development plans—except perhaps for some minor projects 
—is worth stressing again. All available estimates go to 
show that the amount of development work in progress, 
and the size of the plans that have been approved, are 
slowly growing. In fact, neither the Korean war boom 
nor the subsequent recession had much effect on the speed 
of development. Its pace was limited during the boom by 
such factors as administrative capacity, the maturity of 
plans or the availability of goods. The rise in export 
earnings found its main reflection at that time in an in- 
crease in exchange reserves. During the recession these 
reserves, augmented by foreign aid or loans, have so far 
proved sufficient to support prevailing levels of develop- 
ment, though restrictions had to be imposed in some other 
directions. It is clear, however, that a prolonged recession 
would materially alter the picture, for there are few coun- 
tries that could stand the present strain on reserves for 
any length of time. Even an improvement in trade, of 
which there are now signs (end-1952), may leave behind 
conditions of greater financial stringency, in view of the 
fact that the changes that have taken place in world markets 
since the spring of 1951, represent at least in part an 
adjustment to more permanent, or less abnormal, conditions 
than prevailed during 1950/51. 


Mainland China 


What information there is on budgetary policy in main- 
land China reveals a large increase in real expenditures and 
revenues, since 1950. The 1951 budget, which was not 
published, was stated to have been compiled “in the light 
of the worst possible conditions confronting the country, 
and with a view to guaranteeing the international needs.” 
Unofficial estimates show that the size of the budget con- 
siderably increased in comparison with 1950; military ex- 
penditures were the largest item. With the Korean war 
still on in 1952, the Finance Minister recently announced 
that expenditure during the year was to rise 56 per cent 
and revenue 42 per cent over 1951. The budget was to be 
balanced whereas the year 1951 had closed with a surplus. 
The rise in the figures reflects both the recovery in pro- 
duction and the increase in the government’s share in total 
economic activity. 


All major expenditure items—Defence, Investment in 
State Enterprises, Administration, Education and Health— 
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received higher allocation in the budget plan. Though no 
precise figures are available from official sources, it seems 
that military outlays and investment in state enterprises 
have gone up most. The state enterprises are mainly con- 
centrated in the Northeast (Manchuria), the heart of in- 
dustrial China, but they also include large-scale construction 
projects such as building of dykes and dams along the Yellow 
River, the Yangtsze river and other principal rivers of the 
country; completion of three railways in Northwest and 


Southwest China; and building of the new harbour in 
Tangku, North China. 
Administration expenditures must have _ increased 


(though perhaps not proportionately) in view of the large 
expansion in Government and Party personnel. Accord- 
ing to the Minister of Personnel of the Central People’s 
Government, there were in all about 720,000 cadres at the 
time of the founding of the People’s Republic of China 
on 1 October, 1949; by September 1952, the number of 
cadres (exclusive of military services) had reached 2,750,- 
000, representing a fourfold increase in three years. 


Among the sources of revenue the largest is taxation. 
In the 1950 budget about 41 per cent of revenue were 
derived from the national food levy (land tax), and 39 
per cent from other taxes, especially the business tax on 
industry and trade. Earnings from state enterprises pro- 
vided 17 per cent, and other sources 3 per cent. In the 
meantime, confiscations in the course of the various cam- 
paigns against landlords and capitalist have swelled state 
receipts, and there has also been a large increase in the 
contributions of state enterprises which in 1952 produced 
about two thirds of the country’s industrial output. The 
contributions of state enterprises together with urban taxes 
now constitute the main source of Government revenue 
while the share of rural taxes has declined. 


FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


With the progress of land reform the extreme dis- 
parities in land ownership were removed in most parts of 
China. _An important change has occurred in agricultural 
taxation. New agricultural tax regulations were announced 
on 16 June, 1952 and were to apply to those parts where 
the land reform has been completed. Northeast and North 
China were expected to be included next year. The new 
regulations, which simplify the tax system and reduce its 
progressivity, have three principal features: 


(i) The tax is to be collected solely by the Central 
Government, and all local surcharges will be abolished. This 
feature forces the local authorities to apply to the Central 
Government to make up their loss of revenue and con- 
sequently strengthens the Central Government’s control and 
assists its policy of centralization. The abolition of local 
taxes is also expected to reduce on balance the tax burden 
on the agricultural population. (ii) The tax is graduated 
according to the average production of each individual in 
the farmer’s family, the scale ranging from 7 to 30 per 
cent. (iii) The tax is to be based on a fixed production 
quota. 


It is claimed that the majority of farmers will pay tax 
at rates between 11 and 15 per cent of their grain crops. 
(Special regulations will apply to crops other than grains). 


While the actual procedures for deciding the production 
of each individual in the farmer’s family or the method 
of arriving at the estimate of annual production are not 
clear, the greatest significance of these regulations is the 
adoption in mainland China of centrally controlled agricul- 
tural taxation system which in practice would tend towards 
an increasing control by the government over the farmer. 


HONGKONG PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 


The progress report of the Acting Director of Public 
Works for the quarter July to September shows that 49 
major projects have either just been completed or are 
under construction or at the drawing board stage. 


Work programmes completed include the Aberdeen 
Primary School, the Central Supply Room at Queen Mary 
Hospital, the quay wall for the Central Reclamation and 
cooling water pump-houses for the new Government Offices, 
the West wall of the Central Reclamation demolition of 
Murray Pier, removal of hills in the flight tunnel to Kai 
Tak Airport, stormwater drainage works at Lau Sin Street 
for the Causeway Bay Reclamation and the resurfacing of 
many roads throughout the Colony. 


Among the many new works in hand are the new 
Secretariat and Government Offices, work on which is near- 
ing completion, the Tuberculosis Clinic at Wanchai, the 
first section of the Police Headquarters at Arsenal Yard, 
extensions to Shamshuipo Police Station, new Headquarters 
for the Hongkong Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve and a 
primary school at Sha Tau Kok. In addition, drainage work 
is nearing completion for the Yau Yat Chuen housing scheme 
at Boundary Street, Kowloon. All the three breakwaters 
at Causeway Bay are in their last stages of construction. 
At Kennedy Town, work is also nearing completion on the 
dumping of rubble for the foundation of the seawall for 
the reclamation there. Work has begun on the new sports 
stadium at Sookunpoo and three irrigation schemes have 
been started in the New Territories. 


During the three months under review, 439 plans cover- 
ing 734 buildings were received and 899 plans covering 1,591 
buildings were approved by the Buildings Ordinance Office. 
A total of 99 domestic permits were issued, including 145 
European type houses, 77 Chinese type houses, a block of 


flats for the Peak Tram Company, an extension of a hostel, 
five additional floors and five quarters; 83 non-domestic 
permits were also issued, including two factories, eight 
workshops, 29 bathing sheds, seven stores, two godowns, 
four shops and offices, a welfare centre, a garage, a school 
and chapel, extension of a spinning mill, eleven temporary 
sheds, four sub-stations, a timber yard, a school and a 
temple. In addition, 84 dangerous building notices affecting 
85 houses and 312 notices affecting illegal structures were 
served during the period. 


A total of 46 inspections and reports were made con- 
cerning the structural stability of premises to be licensed 
by other Government Departments. In addition, 139 in- 
spections and tests were carried out on drainage systems 
in various districts. 


A total of 69 applications for the purchase of Crown 
Land were received. These included extensions to existing 
lots, exchanges, grants, etc. Nine lots were sold by public 
auction, the sum realised. being $672,720. Three lots were 
sold by private treaty for a total of $108,297. Nine tem- 
porary pier permits were issued and two renewed at an 
annual fee of $16,721.82; and 270 permits were issued 


for temporary leasing of Crown Land, the total annual fee 
realised being $132,134. 


The Drainage Office reports that general maintenance 
work has proceeded satisfactorily. During the period under 
review, a total of 716 chokes were cleared from sewers on 
the Island and 1,091 on the Mainland. Further drainage 
works were carried out in Yuen Long, Shek Wu Hui and 
Tsun Wan. 

No serious damage from typhoons or rainstorms was 
caused during the quarter, but work continued on the re- 
moval of large deposits of sand and silt in nullahs, stream- 
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courses, catch-pits and channels. Draining of the Shing 
Mun River at Tai Wai was continued. The report states 
that flow in the river began to increase considerably once 
the Shing Mun reservoir began overflowing. There was 
some erosion of the river banks. In connection with works 
executed on private account, 294 foul and stormwater 
sewer connections were made and extensions totalling 2,865 
feet were laid. Stormwater and foul sewers were also ex- 
tended to a total of 2,576 feet to serve land under develop- 
ment. 


To reduce the possibility of flooding in Caroline Hill 
Road, a 30-inch stormwater drain was begun in Cotton Road 
to divert stormwater from part of the Caroline Hill area 
to Sookunpoo nullah. The decking of Tong Shui Road 
nullah was completed and part of it is now being used 
for hawkers’ pitches. Work on the relaying of the storm- 
water drainage in Hing Fat Street and Lau Sin Street is 
nearing completion. Other works include the culverting of 
a small nullah in Tai Hong Street, Shaukiwan, and new 
drainage at Stanley Village to allow for the formation of 
a new road layout. At Aberdeen, work was completed on 


the widening of a nullah bridge to the new road width 
of 30 feet. 


The Electrical and Mechanical Office reports that a total 
of 9,285 jobs were completed by the mechanical workshops 
during the quarter. There were 171 accidents involving 
Government vehicles. The report states that the service 
depot at Fan Gardens has now been operating for just over 
six months and is fully proving its worth. During the period 
under review, 657 vehicle repair jobs were carried out at 
the depot, including 41 calls to outside breakdowns. A total 
of 2,895 maintenance visits were made by the Electrical 
section, which also attended to 2,512 faults, completed 1,255 
jobs (maintenance, major repairs or new work) and carried 
out 309 installation tests. 


Construction work on the three breakwaters at Cause- 
way Bay is practically completed. The reclamation of the 
existing shelter is in an advanced stage and will be com- 
pleted shortly. The driving of piles for the new Queen’s 
Pier and the new Hongkong Star Ferry Pier in the rubble 
mound was completed whilst all Government piers were 
surveyed for the presence of white ants. Dredging work 
carried out during the quarter totalled 24,063 cubic yards. 
In the same period, 121,364 cubic yards of earth and other 
materials were dumped at Causeway Bay, Aberdeen, Hung 
Hom, Ngau Chi Wan and at the Central Reclamation. One 
permanent pier in Kowloon was surveyed for the granting 


of lease and two temporary piers in Hongkong were surveyed 
for issue of permits. 


In connection with the new sports stadium at Sookun- 
poo, accurate, closely-spaced cross-sections were made of 
the original ground and again at the end of September for 
the computation of earthwork quantities. A detail survey 
was also carried out of the foreshore at Cha Kwo Ling 
whilst hydrographical surveys were made of the foreshore 
at Tsai Wan for proposed development. 


The Road Office reports that heavy rains during the 
quarter delayed the progress of most works and caused a 
considerable number of minor landslides and wash-outs. On 
the maintenance side, many roads in Hongkong, Kowloon 
and the New Territories were resurfaced, including the 
access road to the Bowen Road Service Reservoir. New 
works completed include the resurfacing of Albany Road, 
Jubilee Road north of Des Voeux Road, Queen Victoria 
Street (southern section), and Cadogan Street from Belcher 
Street to the Praya. Work has also begun on the recon- 
struction of Blue Pool Road between Broom Road and 
Sing Woo Road. An estimate has been prepared for the 
construction of roads at the new housing estates on the 
former Jardine’s property at East Point. The construction 
of access roads to the resettlement area at Chi Wan is 
continuing. 


In Kowloon, maintenance work has been completed on 
the surfacing of part of Waterloo Road, Lion Rock Road, 
Taipo Road and Battery Street. New works completed in 
Kowloon include resurfacing of part of Canton Road, Kim- 
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berley Road and Austin Avenue. In the New Territories, 


work has started on repairing the sea walls at Ching Lung 
Tau and So Kun Wat. 


A street lighting programme for 1954/55 has been 
prepared, containing provision for a total of 570 lamps on 
Hongkong Island, with a further 20 lamps to be added later 
for Broadwood Road, and 573 lamps in Kowloon. During 
the quarter under review, a total of 144 new lamps were 
installed, 108 on the Island and 36 in Kowloon. 


In connection with the renewal of three lots, the Valua- 
tion and Resumption Office submitted valuations amounting 
to $484,973. For resumption purposes, estimates amounting 
to $355,000 were prepared for Survey District Lots. 


Negotiations have also started regarding free surrenders 
of lanes and roads on new development projects and for 
road widening. Eighteen lots were valued at $196,110 for 
exchange purposes and 74 hereditaments amounting to 
$3,165,500 were valued for estate duty. In addition, 
valuations totalling $2,280,000 were made in conncetion 
with purchases, sales, removal of restrictive covenants, per- 
mit fees and conversions. 


In the quarter under review, the Waterworks Office 
completed 432 orders in connection with the maintenance 
of the waterworks and 27 orders for other Government 
Departments; 9,447 meters were repaired and overhauled 
as compared with 9,681 for the corresponding period of 
last year. In addition 31,043 feet of new mains were 
laid. 


Heavy rains during September caused deterioration to 
the cutting faces and to the hillside above the Shing Mun 
catchwater, and preparation of estimates for repairs was 
put in hand. A large leak was discovered and repaired at 
the Garden Service Reservoir gauge basin whilst 19 leaks 
were repaired on trunk mains. Waste detection gangs con- 
tinued their work of tracing leaks; 1,188 leaks were repaired 
and plans for ten waste detection areas were checked. 


The quality of the water was good. At Tai Lam Chung, 
work is in progress to determine the pipe and tunnel align- 
ments between Tai Lam Chung and the reservoir at Lai 
Chi Kok. Preliminary investigation and survey work are 
also continuing for the pipe-line between Lai Chi Kok and 
Ma Tau Wei Service Reservoirs. At Ping Chau, Mirs Bay, 
work on enlarging five wells continues and a bore hole 105 
feet deep has been sunk in the Homuntin resettlement site. 
Detailed drawings have been made for eleven irrigation 
schemes in the New Territories. 


WATER STORAGE IN HONGKONG 


Rainfall in the Colony during the three months of 
July, August and September 1953, was 42.637 inches com- 
pared with an average of 39.920, according to the progress 
report of the Acting Director of Public Works. 


The total amount of water in storage at the end of 
the quarter was 6,012 million gallons, the same as the total 
on the same day in 1952 because all the impounding re- 
servoirs were full. 


The unusually dry weather during the first part of the 
quarter caused the quantity of water in storage to fall 
very low and further restrictions had to be enforced to 
conserve water. Despite this extra forced rationing for 
about one-third of the quarter, the consumption averaged 
40.15 million gallons per day as compared with 38.61 million 
gallons per day during the corresponding quarter of last 
year. 


This increase was made possible because of the increased 
filtration capacity at Eastern, which made more water 
available for distribution when the reservoirs were either 
full or were overflowing. Throughout the three months 
under review. the hours of water supply were extended to 
various districts whenever the filtration capacity became 
sufficient and the reservoirs were overflowing. 
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ECONOMIC REvIEW 


HONGKONG NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


Yet another imposing modern building has been added 
to the host of others that have sprung up in post-war Hong- 
kong. This latest development can be plainly seen now 
that the scaffolding is coming down from around the first 
portion of the new Government Secretariat and Offices 
at the junction of Garden Road and Lower Albert Road. 
The building is at the near-completion stage and it is ex- 
pected that it will be ready for occupation some time in 
November. It marks the completion of the first phase of 
a long-term plan to provide permanent and centralised 
accommodation for Government Departments. 

This new six-storey structure is one of many modern 
buildings which Government is putting up to replace pre- 
mises that have become out-dated and inadequate for the 
administrative needs of rapidly-growing Hongkong. The 
building stands on the site formerly occupied by the Hong- 
kong Volunteer Defence Force Headquarters. The build- 
ing’s air-conditioned interior will make for general effi- 
ciency. Another special feature is the spacious canteen 
on the lower ground floor, capable of seating 80 persons. 


HONGKONG AGRICULTURE, 


Even distribution of rain and fine weather conditions 
during the flowering period and at harvest time have been 
responsible for an excellent crop of rice during January 
to September, according to the Director of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Forestry. Rice grown on all agricultural 
stations in the New Territories gave a higher yield than 
recorded for previous years. A similar increase in yield 
was obtained by farmer-demonstrators working under the 
advice and instruction of departmental officers. The in- 
crease in the yield was due to the prevailing ideal climatic 
conditions, improvements in the use of fertilizer and the 
use of better quality seed as a result of seed selection 
investigations which were started in 1950. 


Although climatic conditions during the period under 
review were not so good for the second crop of rice, present 
indications promise a good crop. The Ping Shan area 
experienced bad drought conditions during the quarter. 
Pumps were supplied by the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid 
Association and irrigation saved the drying-off of seedlings 
and allowed the planting up of about 1,000 acres. 

More farmers in the New Territories are taking to 
the cultivation of water chestnuts and the area under cul- 
tivation has increased from 86.6 acres last season to 640 
acres. This is a new crop in Hongkong and, although pro- 
fitable on last season’s result, farmers have been advised to 
som their production to the expected capacity of the 
market. 


Animal Husbandry 


The production of more stock, particularly pigs and 
poultry, is the aim of the Animal Husbandry Division and 
the rapid development of the industry is being assisted 
by the Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Association.. Twenty-one 
breeding units of the Association have been established. 
The number of boars for service in the districts has in- 
creased to 18 heads. These are established in 15 districts 
in the New Territories and during the quarter under re- 
view 365 boar services were given. 

There has been an acute shortage in the last three 
months of slaughter stock; the supply of pigs fell to 66.6 
per cent of the figures for the corresponding period of 
last year. Additional sources of livestock feed are being 
investigated as local supplies are unreliable in the quantity 
available, quality and prices. It is likely that supplies of 
coconut meal can be obtained from the Philippines and 
Malaya and mixed stock feeds from Australia and Japan. 
Feeding trials are being conducted with both pigs and 
poultry to compare the nutritive values of feeds at present 
available in the Colony. The purpose of this work is to 
advise farmers on how to feed economical rations without 
sacrificing the rate of growth. 


Workmen are at present putting the finishing touches to 
the interior arrangements of the building. 


The main staircase window, which is a feature of the 
elevation at the Garden Road end, is decorated with panels 
containing Royal Coat of Arms, with Crowns in the sub- 
sidiary panels. These panels were cast in England but the 
teak patterns, from which the moulds were made, were 
carved in Hongkong. 


The Headquarters of the Public Works Department 
will transfer to the new building about November 15, to be 
followed by the Crown Lands Office the next day. The 
Secretariat and the Legal Department will move in later. 
Work will then begin on extending the present building 
to the existing line of the present Secretariat, which will 
be demolished to make way for the second stage of the 
general project. Construction work on this new building 
is scheduled to begin early in December. The present 
building has taken about twelve months to complete. 


FISHERIES AND FORESTRY 


Fisheries 

A policy for the effective working of the Fisheries 
Division has been prepared and approved by Government. 
Working in close co-operation with the Marketing Depart- 
ment and the Fisheries Research Unit of the University of 
Hongkong, the Division will concentrate on the production 
side of the industry, with particular references to mechani- 
sation and to improvements in fishing methods, fishing gear 
and vessels. From established bases, the officers of the 
Division will keep in close touch with the day-to-day pro- 
blems of the industry and fishing grounds. With the Divi- 
sion’s vessels, they will also try out and compare their 
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methods of fishing with that of local fishermen. Under the 
new policy, training centres will be provided for coxswains, 
who can acquire certificates as required by the Marine 
Department. 

The 30-foot junk-type Fisheries vessel, equipped with a 
10 h.p. Petter diesel engine, is ready for service. It will 
provide an opportunity for studying problems concerned 
with the mechanisation of junks and fishing methods. Mean- 
while, plans for a 45-foot purse seiner, suitable for local 
corditions, have been submitted for approval. The new 
vessel is a practical advance on local junk types. 
be constructed in a local shipyard, and will be used for 
teaching, investigation and demonstration. a i 

A policy for loans to fishermen for the mechanisation 
of junks has been drawn up and approved. The plan is now 
in operation and money is available from Colonial Deve- 
lopment and Welfare Fund grant. 


Fish Landings 

Landings of fish during the three months totalled 
108,574 piculs as compared with 150,853 piculs for the 
corresponding period of 1952, and 136,548 piculs for the 
previous quarter. Landings were affected by the strike of 
fishermen which kept long liners idle for more than three 
weeks. The dispute between the fishermen and owners of 
long liners ended in the middle of July. 

In general, the quarter was a bad season for most of 
the important species of fish. Catches of deep-sea trawlers 
were below average owing to the typhoon season. Long in- 
shore liners, however, had good catches of Conger Pike. 
Catches of Macao sole were poor and gill netters switched 
over to silver shrimp fishing early in the season as the 
demand for this fish has increased. On the whole, big- 
tail junks had a moderately good season. 

Satisfactory progress is being maintained in the mecha- 
nisation of the fishing fleet. Thirty-seven additional boats 
were mechanised during the quarter. This number is a 
record for any quarter and is greater than the number of 
junks mechanised during the whole of the 1952-53 season. 
The total number of .mechanised vessels licensed at the 
end of September was 189. 

Climatic conditions during the period under review 
were favourable to the growth of fish in fresh and brackish 
water ponds. Grey Mullet obtained a marketable size of 
about one pound and about 1,000 piculs were sold. Fish 
farmers are being encouraged to keep nursery ponds, and 
investigations are under way for the selection of a suitable 
area for a departmental nursery pond for demonstration 
purposes. The breeding of common carp in paddy fields 
continues to make progress. Oyster production and ex- 
port of oyster products showed considerable increase. 
A control organisation has been set up in order to ensure 
that the product is of Hongkong origin. 


Afforestation 


The nurseries at Shing Mun and Sheung Shui, used 
exclusively for pine species, have been extended. A large 
area has been transplanted with pine seedlings, and investi- 
gations are under way to select a site for the main de- 
partmental nursery to replace the existing one at Lai Chi 
Kok. Favourable weather conditions permitted a further 

lanting of 50 acres, including 25 acres of new plantations. 

ost of the afforestation work however had been completed 
in the previous quarter. Some 3,000 trees were planted 
for amenity purposes on various sites, including Army camps 
and private compounds. Tending, wedding and fertilising 
of plantations is continuing; 345 acres were treated during 
the quarter. 

Strict protection of vegetation is being maintained on 
Hongkong Island. The number of cases of illegal wood- 
cutting declined during the quarter. This was due to the 
resettlement of squatters and the low price of imported 
firewood. Controls, however, were relaxed in the New Ter- 
ritories, where it was found that full-scale protection work 
was not necessary. This easing of restrictions does not 
apply to the removal of vegetation concerned with erosion 
control. Altogether 102 cases, involving 144 persons were 
dealt with during the quarter. Seven hill fires occurred, 

but only slight damage was caused to plantation. 


It will 
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Research 

Experimental work on erosion control has been started. 
Turfed ditches have been made round the tops of some 
gullies to divert the water, and check dams of various types 
have been constructed in the gullies. Various species of 
trees, shrubs and creepers are being planted in the gullies 
to test their effect in checking erosion. 

Interest-free loans were made available by the Kadoorie 
Agricultural Aid Association to farmers for the purpose 
of purchasing fertilizers and many farmers took advantage 
of these loans. 

At Tai Mo Shan, a small sub-station was opened during 
the quarter. The station, located at an elevation of 2,000 
‘feet above sea level, has been set up to investigate growing 
of vegetables throughout the year, setting and saving of 
seed, trial and extension of fodder crops and ex- 
pansion of citrus and other fruits. A considerable amount 
of clearing and terracing has already been done. 

A private company has developed an extensive duck 
farm in the Ha Tsun area. This work has been undertaken 
with the technical assistance of the Animal Husbandry 
Section. It has as its object the raising of 600,000 ducks 
per year. It is hoped to export dried and smoked ducks 
to the United States. 


Is this your Salesman 
Mr. Down-at-Heel ? 


If it is, then we’re glad we’re not in your shoes. But, of course, you 


wouldn't dream of having a down-at-heel salesman on your staff. Has 
it occured to you that your letterheading is one of your best salesmen 
and that it is important that it should be well-dressed to give your 
customers the correct impression of your business? A Gateway Paper 


will give your letterheading that distinguished dignity that your 


Stocks of Gateway Papers are available from—\ 
WIGGINS TEAPE & ALEX PIRIE (EXPORT) LTD. T70/ 


108 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong, P.0. Box 295 Phone-Hong Kong 38344 


business demands. Ask your printer or stationer 


to show you samples of these fine papers. 


| 
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FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Hongkong Manufactured Goods 


Exported during September 1953 


During the month of September exports of commo- 
dities, including minerals, manufactured or produced in 
Hongkong, recorded separately in the Trade Classification 
List, amounted to a declared value of $39,781,543 repre- 
senting 23.0% of the total exports, according to details 
issued by the HK Dept. of Commerce & Industry. This 
is a decline of $4,128,772 compared with August and 
$31,957,822 compared with June 1953, and it is evident 
from these figures that many factories must now be in 
difficulties. | 

Indonesian import restrictions are mainly responsible 
and unless the situation improves Hongkong manufacturers 
must go further afield and search for new markets. The 
principal items exported in September were cotton yarns, 
$5.6 million; enamelled household utensils, $5.5 million; 
shirts, $4.5 million; cotton fabrics, $4.5 million; footwear, 
$3.9 million; towels, not embroidered, $3.0 million; electric 
torches, $3.0 million; cotton singlets, $2.4 million; preserved 
fruits, $1.6 million; iron ore, $0.7 million; prepared paints, 
enamels and mastics, $0.7 million; and embroidered bed 
linen, table linen and toilet linen, $0.6 million. 

The following figures of exports of Hongkong products 
to Indonesia illustrate the trend (in million dollars) over 
the period January to September: January 1953, exports 
totalled $9.8 million; February $8.3 million; March $22.0 
million; April $34.6 million; May $39.2 million; June $31.4 
million; July $19.4 million; August $6.7 million and Septem- 
ber $3.2 million. 

For the first nine months of this year, exports of 
Hongkong products were valued at $473.7 million, account- 
ing for 22.4% of the total exports for the period. The 
principal items are as follows:—Cotton fabrics $120.0 mil- 
lion; Cotton yarns $69.8 million; Cotton singlets $54.5 mil- 
lion; Shirts $42.0 million; Footwear $37.5 million; Enamelled 
household utensils $30.7 million; Electric torches $26.9 
million; Preserved fruits $12.9 million; Torch batteries $12.7 
million; Towels, not embroidered $12.0 million; Prepared 
paints, enamels and mastics $6.2 million; Iron ore $5.6 
million; Vacuum flasks and jugs, complete $4.8 million; Em- 
broidered outerwear $4.3 million; Metal lanterns $3.8 
million; Aluminium household utensils $3.3 million; Embroi- 
dered bed linen, table linen and toilet linen $3.2 million; 
Plastic articles (not elsewhere specified) $3.0 million; Non- 
alcoholic beverages and waters $2.2 million; Torch bulbs 
$2.2 million; Tungsten ore (Wolframite) $2.2 million; Iron 
and steel bars and rounds $2.2 million; Cement $2.0 million; 
Embroidered underwear and nightwear $1.9 million; Lac- 
quers and varnishes $1.8 million; Cigarettes $1.8 million; 
Clothing (e.g. handkerchiefs, shawls. etc.). embroidered, 
(not elsewhere specified) $1.5 million; and Fish and fishery 
products in airtight containers $1.1 million. 


Certificates of Origin and Imperial Preference: Certi- 
ficates totalled 5,886 and 2,859 respectively and with 357 
forms 120A (Malaya), 558 Comprehensive Certificates of 
Origin, and 610 Tourist Certificates, reached a grand total 
of 9,770. This was an increase of 2,026 over the previous 
month,-and was the highest monthly figure for this year. 
The value of goods exported during the month under these 
various certificates was $32,939.638. an increase of 118 per 
cent over the figure for January, 1953. 

Principal increases noted were: cotton piecegoods by 
$1,662,748; knitted-wear by $919,933; hardware by $881,- 
756; enamelware by $578,865. Notable decreases were 
rubber shoes by $376,495; umbrellas by $139,360; flash- 
lights by $89,259; buttons by $71,206. 

Fees collected for Certificates of Origin and Imperial 
Preference totalled $26,930 and $14,295 respectively and 
these with Form 120A (Malaya) $1,785, and Comprehen- 
sive Certificates of Origin, $13,950, and Tourist Certificates, 
$3,050. made a grand total of $60,010, the highest monthly 
figure for this year. 

Certification of Goods for the United States: Of the 
558 Comprehensive Certificates of Origin issued, hardwood 
furniture, ivoryware and silk garments were the chief com- 
modities. Of the 610 Tourist Certificates issued, hardwood 


furniture, ivoryware and silk garments were the main pur- 
chases. These are the highest figures for such certificates 
issued this year; the number of Comprehensive Certificates 
of Origin was almost double that for the preceding months. 

Further discussions with Mr. George F. Hazard, Special 
Assistant to the Director, Foreign Assets Control of the 
United States Treasury, led to agreement on procedure for 
export to the United States of linen embroidered goods, 
silk and rayon folding waste paper baskets, embroidered 
footwear, embroidered religious vestments and slab and 
white rock sugar. There is now a total of 28 groups of 
locally produced, manufactured or processed commodities 
which can be exported to the United States although they 
are presumption items under the Foreign Assets Control 
Regulations, and discussions on other commodities are being 
continued with the United States authorities. The agree- 
ment in respect of linen embroidered goods, which was 
reached after difficult and protracted negotiations, was an 


important step in view of the dollar earning potential of 
this item. 


Factory Inspections: A total of 598 factory inspec- 
tions were carried out during the month, of which 349 were 
spot and routine checks on account of exports to the United 
States and the balance was for ordinary Certificates of 
Origin and Imperial Preference Certificates. Fees collected 
for inspections amounted to $1,030,00. 


HK Products Exported Jan.-Sept. 1953 
(As shown separately in HK Trade Classification Lists) 


Percent of 

1953 $ Total Exports 
September 39,781,543 23.0 


© 


Monthly average for 1952 $40.5 million 
EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
As in Trade Returns for September 1953, 
with Cumulative Totals for the Year 


Sept. Jan./Sept. 

United Kingdom ._.............. 2,640,244 24,375,147 
West Africa (Br.) ............ 2,309,759 12,906,685 
1,665,570 11,065,257 
Central Africa (Br.) ........ 769,255 6,805,885 
British West Indies _......... 510,520 4,722,644 
British Oceania ................ 313,398 2,208,528 
British Common., Other .... 374,906 6,224,615 
Ge 942,872 6,341,888 
Central America ................ 699,979 4,831,347 
South America, Other 484,587 3,194,539 
China (excluding Formosa) — 225,808 
Formosa (Taiwan) .......... 101,023 3,216,976 


— 


. 
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RELIGION IN HONGKONG 


The growth and development of religion in the Colony 
was the subject taken by Dr. S. G. Davis, of Hongkong 
University, and Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, in a recent discussion 
on Hongkong over Radio Hongkong. In 1841 all religious 
denominations in the Colony made an effort to get some- 
thing done for their various churches, and among the first 
to decide to build a church of their own were the members 
of the Church of England and the Union Church. They 
started collecting subscriptions for building a church, but 
Government told them they should obtain a Colonial Chap- 
lain, and the first actual church was the matshed church 
built on Murray Parade Ground. 

The Catholics first established themselves here in 1841 
also. They applied to Macao for a priest to come to the 
Colony to say mass, and a priest was eventually appointed 
in April, 1841. There was a large Portuguese popula- 
tion from Macao in Hongkong and it was an Englishman 
who first made the request for a priest to be sent. 

The first wedding to take place in the matshed church 
was in 1842. The ceremony was performed by the naval 
captain of HMS Blenheim, as the official chaplain was not 
in Hongkong then. 

The Rev. Mr. Stanton came to Hongkong in 1843. He 
was a remarkable and energetic man. He received his 
education at Cambridge, then decided to go to the East, 
and came out as a private. An austere man, he later re- 
ceived an official appointment. The first Bishop of Hong- 
kong was actually Bishop Smith. 

The Americans opened the Baptist Chapel in Queen’s 
Road in 1842, and by 1844 a building of some kind was 
erected at the corner of Gough Street and Queen’s Road. 
The first Methodist preachers came to Hongkong in 1843. 
They were led by Rowland Reece, who was an engineer in 
the civilian department of the Army, and he came to the 
Colony with authority to hold Methodist classes. He ran 
services in his own house and later met Dr. Lake, who was 
sent to Hongkong by the London Missionary Society from 
Malacca, and held what was virtually the first Union Church 
meeting in Wellington Street. Then the Baptists came and 
they joined forces. At that time it was just a question 
of changing from one church to another and getting bigger 
buildings all the time. The first Union Church was built 
on the site of the old St. Andrew’s College in Staunton 
Street. 


Sept. Jan./Sept. 

1953 1953 

$ $ 

271,997 3,346,785 
Middle and Near East ....... 377,744 2,333,203 
United States Oceania ...... 346,548 1,919,729 
Germany (Western) _........ 19,477 73,728 
5,373 147,644 
81,665 114,708 
Europe, Other . ........:........... 21,930 107,579 
39,781,543 473,655,893 


The oldest Church building in the Colony is the little 
Protestant church in the Colonial Cemetery. Although it 
was not much used as a place for regular worship, it was 
undoubtedly the oldest church building, having been erected 
in 1845. 

St. John’s Cathedral was built very shortly after—in 
1847. The foundation stone was laid by Sir John Davis, 
the Governor at the time and a rather unpopular man. His 
name is still commemorated today in one of the Colony’s 
streets. The architect for the Cathedral came out with the 
first Governor and was Director of Public Works here. 
Bishop Smith, who came out, did almost everything and 
was among other things Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee of St. Paul’s College. He first came out to China 
where he was attached to one of the consular posts to 
describe conditions there, and wrote a very comprehensive 
review. 


The bells of the Cathedral were given by a member 
of the Legislative Council, a Mr. Parry, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh laid the foundation stone for the new chancel. 

St. Peter’s Church, in the compound of No. 7 Police 
Station, West Point, dated from 1872 and services were 
held there until 1933, when it became a street sleepers’ 
shelter. The building was at present being demolished to 
make way for a new police station. 

Bishop Staunton was the second bishop, and the third 
bishop was appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
fourth bishop was Bishop Hoare, a great organiser, who 
was drowned in the typhoon of 1906, when 10,000 people 
lost their lives. 


The Chinese Church organisation took place about 1912, 
when the Church of Christ in China—the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui—was founded. They had their own Synod, and 
the Bishop of Victoria was one of its bishops. It was now 
well-established. 

The first Catholic church was started in the lower part 
of Wellington Street in 1842. A request was made to 
Government for a site and they said the church could 
choose anywhere it liked. Wellington Street at that time 
was apparently a very desirable site, but the church was 
unfortunately destroyed by a huge fire in 1859. Big fires 
were very frequent in those days. 

The present Catholic Cathedral was built in 1883, and 
later altered and extended, and it took its present form 
in 1888. 

St. Joseph’s Church was built about the same time as 
St. Peter’s Church, in 1872. It also had ill luck,’ the 
church being demolished by a typhoon very shortly after 
it was built. 

The Mohammedans erected a mosque in 1843, and 
this had always been situated in the vicinity of Shelley 
and Mosque Streets, where the present mosque now stands. 
They were very religious minded and the first mosque was 
set up by Mohamed Elias in 1842. 

The Jewish community established their synagogue in 
1860, when the money was provided by the late Mr. Albert 
Davis Sassoon, ancestor of the well-known Sassoon family. 
The synagogue was first erected in Seymour Terrace, then 
moved to Staunton Street and finally to Robinson Road. 
The recreatian hall now attached to the synagogue was built 
with funds provided by Sir Ely Kadoorie. 

The Parsees had a temple, known as the Zoroastrian 
House, in Happy Valley. They went far back into history, 
having originally come from Persia. They were driven out 
of their own country by the Arabs and settled in India. 
Their main centre was now Bombay. 

The Sikhs also had a temple in Queen’s Road East, 
and had had this for a long time. 
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THE ISLANDS AND THE POPULATION OF INDONESIA 


The seas and islands that constitute Indonesia measure 
about 3,000 miles from East to West and about 1,300 miles 
from North to South. The land area is about 735,000 
square miles. And as its population is estimated at 78 
million, Indonesia would have about 106 people per square 
mile. The most important islands and island groups of 
Indonesia include Java, Sumatra (North West of Java), 
Borneo (North of Java), Celebes (North East of Java), 
the Moluccas (between the islands of Celebes and New 
Guinea), and the lesser Sunda Islands including the island 
of Bali (East of Java). 


The island of Java measures about 625 miles from 
East to West, while its maximum width is about 121 miles. 
Java and the neighbouring considerably smaller island of 
Madura (East of the town of Surabaja in East Java) have 
about 50 million head of population. These people include 
‘the Javanese (living in Central Java and part of East 
Java and numbering about 35 million), the Sundanese (living 
in West Java and numbering about ten million), and the 
Madurese (living on the island of Madura and part of 
East Java and numbering about three million). 


The island of Sumatra slants from South-East to North- 
West, and is about 1,060 miles in length and about 248 
miles in greatest breadth—there where the equator crosses 
the island. Sumatra and surrounding islands have about 
ten million head of population. The most important groups 
of the people of Sumatra include the Achens (who live in 
the northern-most part of the island and number about one 
million), the Bataks (whose dwelling place is to the South 
of that of the Achens and number about two million), the 
Minangkabaos numbering about three million and living in 
the residency of West Sumatra which is part of the province 
of central Sumatra, the Rio Malays (living on the Rio 
archipelago—South of Singapore—and numbering about two 
million), the South Sumatrans numbering about two million, 
and the people of the islands West of Sumatra numbering 
about 300,000. 


The island of Borneo, which lies to the North of Java, 
measures about 800 miles from North to South and about 
715 miles from East to West. It is the third largest island 
in the world and covers an area of about 289,667 square 


miles. The Northern part of the island is a British ter- 
ritory. Indonesian Borneo has about 2,400,000 head of 
population. The people of Borneo include the Dayaks (who 


live mostly in the interior and number about 800,000), the 


Banjarese of the South coast (who were Javanese migrat- 
ing to Borneo in the 14th century and who number about 
one million), and other coastal Malays (including Indo- 
nesians coming to Borneo from the islands of Sumatra and 
Celebes who number about 600,000. 


The island of Celebes (North East of Java and East 
of Borneo) has a very irregular shape. There are people 
who say that the island looks very much like a spider or 
a star-fish missing one of its arms. However it may be, 
the island covers an area of about 70,000 square miles. On 
the North-Eastern peninsula of Celebes live the Minahassans 
who number about 300,000. In the Central portion of the 
island live the Torajas, numbering about 800,000. On the 
South-Western peninsula live the Buginese and Mecassarans, 
numbering respectively two million and 800,000. The total 
population of Celebes and surrounding islands is about 
4,200,000. 


The Moluccas are groups of islands having a total land 
area of 35,000 square miles. The most important Moluc- 
can islands include the North Moluccas, for instance, Hal- 
mahera (225 miles long and 100 miles wide), Ternate (six 
miles in diameter), and Tidore (covering about 30 square 
miles), and the South Moluccas, for instance, the island 
of Ceram (measuring about 214 miles from East to West 
while its maximum width is about 50 miles) and the island 
of Ambon (about 30 miles long and about ten miles wide). 
The people of the Moluccas number about 710,000 and this 
includes 300,000 Ambonese. East of the Moluccas is the 
second largest island in the world, namely New Guinea, 
covering about 312,329 square miles. Western New Guinea 
or Irian has about 350,000 head of population but it is not 
Indonesian territory. 


East of the island of Java, stretching for about 800 
miles, are the lesser Sunda islands including the island of 
Bali. The people of the lesser Sundas number about 4,300,- 
000 and this includes the Balinese (who number 1% 
million), the people of the island of Lombok to the east 
of Bali (who number about 800,000), the people of the 
islands of Sumbawa, Flores and Sumba (who together 
number about 1,200,000) and the people of the island of 
Timor (who number about 800,000 including the popula- 
tion of Portuguese Timor). The Southern most point of 
Timor lies at a distance of about 300 miles from. the 
Northern most point of Australia. 


THE KUBU PEOPLE OF SUMATRA 


Kubu is the name generally given to a still largely 
tribal people of about 5000 souls who live in the forest 
country inland from Palembang and Djambi in the South of 
Sumatra. Most of this people are found around Lake 
Rawas and around the rivers Talang Kajangan, Ulas Semim- 
pis, Ulas Ilir, Muar and Simangus. As they have been living 
in rather isolated manner up till now the Kubt are a people 
about whom other Indonesian groups know little. 


The Kubu have no villages and live in the jungle and 
have only the simplest of houses. Their houses are made 
of logs of wood planted into the ground and tied together 
with rattan. The roofs are made of leaves,. sometimes of 
palm leaves. One family may build its house far from any 
other family. Kubu families do not stay permanently in a 


certain place, but move from place to place after they 
have harvested the crop around their house. One hardly 
ever finds two families in a place. Despite being nomadic, 
however, the Kubu have been practising a democratic 
system for a long time. They have elected heads, and 
males and females have equal rights to elect and be elected. 


Of the Kubu people who live around Talang Rawas 
and Talang Kajangan the majority have been converted to 
Islam or Christianity. The life and ways of living of this 
group centre around the village and are quite similar to 
that of people in other parts of Indonesia. 


Ancestry: Up till now anthropologists have been unable 
to reach conclusions about the ancestry of the Kubu. Some 
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believe that they are aboriginals of Palembang and Djambi, 
predating the coming of the Malays in the same way as 
the aboriginals of Malaya, the Sakais, do. Others say that 
they are immigrants from the neighbouring islands. The 
Kubu themselves believe that they are descendants of people 
who fled into the jungle after the Dutch began to come in, 
during the reign of Sunan Palembang, and of another fleeing 
group, the soldiers of the Radja Muda of Bengkulu, in South- 
West Sumatra. These two groups both made kubus, forts 
to defend themselves from the invaders. The Kubu believe 
that it was because of these forts that the Dutch called this 
tribe, Kubu. They themselves dislike the name. They pre- 
fer to be called “Orang Hutan’’, Jungle People or “Orang 
Pinggir’’, Border People. | 


Physical Structure: The Kubu are not noticeably 
different from other Indonesian people in physical structure. 
With the Kubu the forehead is generally raised high and 
the temple seems to protrude. The eyes are small and 
narrow. The physical structure of the women is as a whole 
smaller. On first seeing the Kubu one wonders why their 
bodies, especially those of the women, are so full of sores 
and wounds and other defects. These do not originate from 
birth but are the consequence of rough jungle living and 
of wounds and diseases which the Kubu themselves have 
not known how to heal or cure. 


Ways of Living: The Kubu have no certain or regular 
source of livelihood, for their food is chiefly fruit and similar 
wild animals. It is for this reason that they move from place 
to place. One peculiar thing about this people is that when 
they build their houses they may clear forest for about 
twenty to thirty square yards around. First burning the 
fallen trees, they plant the ground with paddy four or five 
weeks later. Meanwhile they plant smaller plants beside 
their houses. While waiting for the harvest they roam the 
forest close to their house in search of food. After crop- 
ping the rice and vegetables they leave their home again 
and build another one in a place which they regard as 
preferable. What they harvest lasts only one or two months, 
end after that they roam the jungle again in search of 
raw tapioca and fruit and wild animals. In search for wild 
animals and fish they use spears made either of ordinary 
wood or of bamboo or of nibung, a kind of hard plant. 
They are extraordinarily clever at trapping. 


The Kubu do not use the tools and implements for 
preparing the ground that other Indonesian peoples do. 
They have their own tools all made of forest hard wood. 
Because of their fear of other peoples the Kubu have always 
had few contacts with the outside world. To get their needs 
such as salt in exchange for jungle products they simply 
lay down what they have at a certain place and at the 
same time give signs of the things they want. 


They like roaming about the jungle at night. They 
fear nothing but the tiger. They even prefer fishing during 
the night rather than during the day, for they say that the 
fish could see them during the day and would therefore be 
more difficult to catch! They know of the presence of a 
tiger from a long distance without actually seeing it. If 
they happened to detect a tiger on their journey, they would 
not go any further, for they would believe that the tiger 
was following them. The food they get is simply boiled 
and wild animals mostly roasted. 


Culture, Custom and Dialect: As the Kubu people 
live in the jungle and do not dare to meet or associate 
with other human beings one finds among them few musical 
instruments or characteristic dances or songs. But since 
the world religions have made their entry into their country 
it has been found that.the Kubu like other Indonesians can 
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sing well. Like other people in Indonesia, they have their 
own separate “‘adat” or custom. It is the man who proposes 
marriages, not the woman, and not the parents. Parents 
cannot force their sons or daughters to marry anyone whom 
they themselves dislike, and so marriage is based on ap- 
proval of the two who are to be married. If a lady happens 
to reject a match suggested by her parents or her suitor, 
the marriage would not take place. 


The Kubu people are divided into groups, each group 
with its own head or chief elected democratically. It is the 
head who leads the marriage ceremony, which is witnessed 
by all the members of the groups. If the two parties to 
the marriage come .rom different grotips, the head of the 
bride’s group leads, but members of both groups are there 
to watch. To unite the new couple in the ceremony the 
chief holds up the right thumbs of the bride and bridegroom 
and at the same time utters prayers, which mean that from 
this moment this man, naming the male, would become the 
husband of this woman, naming the female. After the cere- 
mony a simple feast is held in which all present take part, 
and when all that is over the new couple live together. 


If it happens that tne bridegroom comes from a 
different group from that of the wife it is he who joins 
in the bride’s, unless the two decide on an alternative agree- 
ment for the time being. They may decide that for five 
seasons—time is counted by seasons rather than years— 
the bride will be a member of the bridegroom’s group, and 
after that the bridegroom a member of the bride’s group 
and so on. The age below which a girl may not marry is 
12. A man may have only one wife. However, he may 
divorce his wife and take another if he likes, and the wife 
also may divorce her husband, provided that the partner 
who asks for the divorce pays the fine and compensation 
and agrees to an equal division of belongings between the 
two parties. With the entry of the religious faiths, parti- 
cularly of Christianity, frequent divorce is now diminishing. 


Before outsiders mad> their entry into the jungle the 
Kubu did not bury their dead but simply laid them down 
on the ground inside a strong hut. The family cf the de- 
ceased would desert their house because they believed that 
the spirit of the dead was malevolent and would hurt or 
carry away the souls or spirits of the living members. But 
nowadays the dead are being buried. 


The dialect of the Kubu is based on the Malay language 
of East Sumatra, and not very different from Indonesian. 
lt is the pronunciation that makes it different. This is 
evident from the pronunciation of some verbs. Makan—to 
eat—is pronounced maken, djalan-——to walik—-bedjalen, 
mandi—to bathe—mandi. Their closer’ relation to other 
Indonesian peoples at the present time has rapidly influenced 
their pronunciation. Some who have been converted to 
Christianity are able to read. 


Social Reform: The ways of living of the Kubu people 
are very different from those of other Indonesian peoples 
and there are considerable difficulties to be faced in the task 
of improving their standards of tife and making them fit 
for living in the modern world. The difficulties are parti- 
cularly great cspecially with those Kubu people who live in 
the interior jungle that has not been adequately explored, 
and who are afraid to contact with outsiders. Even the 
groups who as a result of missionary activity have long 
been provided with the opportunity to practise more 
advanced social habits still show signs of primitive ways of 
living. The uncertainty of their nutrition means that they 
are easily attacked by disease, in particular by skin 
diseases such as ringworms and sores. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


Survey of Markets Oct. 26 to Nov. 14, 
1953 


No outstanding developments 
curred in the local commodity markets 
in the course of the three weeks 
October 26 to November 14, apart 
from growing seasonal demands which 
kept trade moving. Cotton Yarn was 


dull, lacking sustained support from 
Indonesia. Metals remained __ steady, 
although few bulk transactions’ took 


place. In Industrial Chemicals, dealers 


from Taiwan and South Korea pro- 
vided the main buying support. The 
Paper market was firm, but _ trans- 


actions were limited as a result of 
recent price increases and low stocks. 
Dealings in China Produce continued 
active, exporters to Europe and Japan 
being particularly interested; popular 


items of export were: cassia lignea 
(Denmark, Japan, India, Southseas, 
Egypt); aniseed star (U.K., India, 
France) ; sesamum_ seed (Japan, 


Philippines); hop seed (Europe, Indo- 
nesia); hempseed (Japan, Europe); 
perilla seed (Australia, Japan); 
mustardseed (Japan); bitter almonds 
(Europe, Taiwan); gallnuts (France, 
Japan); rhuberb (India, Indonesia) ; 
rosin (Japan, Taiwan, Burma); rice 
bran (Singepore); teaseed cake (Tai- 
wan, South Korea); dried chilli (India, 
indonesia); garlic (Singapore, India, 
Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, Philip- 
pines); ramie (Japan); galangal (U.K.., 
Germany); feathers (Germany, Nor- 
way, Egypt); bristles (U.K., Europe); 


camphor tablets (Europe); menthol 
crystals (Europe); crude _ lacquer 
(Japan); crude arsenic’ (India); 
fluorspar (Japan); tea (U.K., North 
Africa, Europe); raw silk (France, 


italy, India); silk waste (Japan); spun 
silk tops (France, Switzerland, Italy); 
woodoil (Europe, South Korea, Japan, 
Taiwan); aniseed oil (France, U.K.); 
cassia oil (Europe, Japan); citronella 
oil (Netherlands); peppermint oil 
(U.K.). 


HK Commodity Prices for 3 weeks 


ended November 14, 1953. 

(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul — 133.3 Ibs.) 

Cotton Yarn—HK 10s $940 per 


bale, 20s $1155, 40s $1780, 42s $1950. 
Indian 10s $730, 16s $970, 26s $1270, 
A0s $1475. Italian 20s $1100, 32s 
$1420. Egyptian 20s $1080 & $1055. 
Japanese 42s $1920 per bale. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ length 4” dia. $42 per 
pieul, $41; HK-make 20’—40’ 4” 
$38 per picul, %” $42. Mild Steel 
Plates, Japan 4’ x 8’ 4%” & \%”’ $44 per 
picul, 3%” $45. Galvd. Iron Sheets, 
Japan 3’ x 7’ USSG 24/26 59 cents per 
Ib. G28 62 cts. Steel Wire Rovwes, 


U.K. 24 x 6 x 7 1” $2.15 per lb, 1%” 
$1.60; HK-make 24 x 6 x 720’ 1” 
$2 per lb, 1%” $1.40, 2” $1.30, 2%” 
$1.20, 2%” $1.20, 2%” $1.10. Alu.ni- 
nium Sheets, Japan 1 x 2 metres 
99.5% alloy G18/20/22 $2.20 per Ib. 
Brass Sheets, U.K. 4’ x 4’ 20-25 Ibs 
per sheet $300 per picul; Japan, 14’’ 
x 48’ 1202 to 160z per sq. ft. $310 
per picul; U.K. rolled 12’’ width 10o0z- 
160z per sq. ft. $295 per picul. Galvd. 
Iron Wire, Europe or Japan G28 $45 
per picul. Tinplate Waste, Waste, 
U.K. 18” x 24” $77 per 200-lb case. 
Misprint ‘Tinplate Waste, Waste, USA 
18” x 24” & over $48.50 per picul. 
Black Iron Plate Waste, USA 18” x 
24” & over G29-G33 $34 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Tartaric Acid 
Crystals, U.K. 1l-cwt barrel $2 per lb. 
Butyl Alcohol, Germany 190-kilo drum 
$1.10 per lb. Calcium Carbonate 
(heavy), U.K. 50-kilo bag $210 _ per 
ton. Glycerine, Netherlands sg 1.260 
250-kilo drum $2.95 per lb, U.K. 56-lb 
drum $3.10 per lb, India 56-lb drum 
$2.60 per lb. Gum Arabic, Soudan 
100-kilo bag 75% cents per lb. Litho- 
pone 30%, Netherlands 50-kilo paper 
bag 37 cts per lb, Germany 56-lb paper 
bag 35 cts, Belgium 1l-cwt bag 35% cts 


per lb. Polystyrene Moulding Com- 
pound, U.K. & Canada Opaque various 
colours $2.55 per Ib, Transparent 
various colours $2.50. Soda Ash 


(dense), U.K. $34.50 per 50-kilo bag. 
Sodium Cyanide, Germany 1-cwt drum 
85 cts per lb. Sodium Bichromate, 8. 


Africa 500-lb drum 88 cts per Ib. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite, Japan 50-kilo 
case $55 per drum. Titanium Di- 


Oxide, Germany 50-kilo gunny bag 
$1.80 per lb. Zine Oxide 99%, India 
56-lb gunny bag 65 cts per lb, Germany 
50-kilo gunny bag 66 cts per Ib. 


Paper—Bond 22” x 34” #£,White, 
Norway/Sweden watermarked & brand 
60 gr. 32-lb ream $27/$26.50 per 
ream, Central Europe $25.50; Europe 
unwatermarked $24.50. W oodfree 
Printing 31” x 43”, Austria/Czech/ 
Netherlands 50 gr. & under 43-48 lb 
ream 73% cts per lb, 85-95 gr. 80-100 
Ib ream 69/72 cts. Manifold 22” x 
34”? White, Sweden/Norway 30 gr. 16 
lb ream, ord. qual. $16/$15.70 per 
ream, Sweden superior qual. $17.80, 
Italy above average qual. $18, Aus- 
tria $15.30, Czech $15.20. MG Cap 
20 gr 17%-lb ream 25” x 44” Austria 
$10.80/$11.20 per ream, Japan $11.80. 
MG Pure Ribbed Kraft, Austria 40 
gr 47-lb ream 35” x 47” $29 per ream. 
MG Pure Sulphite, Austria/Czech 20 
ger 17-lb ream 30” x 40” $13.80 per 
ream. Duplex Board coated one side, 
Sweden 250 gr. 240-lb ream 31” x 438” 
$150- per ream, Czechoslovakia 230 gr. 
220-ib ream $120. Cellophane, Italy 
36” x 39” $88 per ream. Newsprint 
in reel, Norway/Finland 50-52 gr. 43” 
43 ects per lb; in ream 31” x 423”, 
Eureve 50-52 gr. 50-lb ream $21.80 per 


ream, Poland 650-52 gr. 50-lb ream 
$21.30. Strawboard 26” x 31”, Nether- 
lands 80z $560 per ton, 8-160z $545, 
10-120z $540, 14-160z $540, 20-400z 
$650; Shanghai 8-160z $510 per ton. 


Cement—Green Island Emerald 
brand $7.15 per 112-lb bag (official 
price $6.50), $6.40 per 100-lb bag 
(o.pr. $5.85). Japanese $6.20 per 
100-lb bag, 6.80 per l-cwt bag. Green 
Is. Snowcrete White Cement $17 per 


l-cwt bag. Danish $15.50 per il-cwt 
bag. 

China Produce— Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil (Tung Oil) refined in bulk 
$102 per picul. Aniseed Oil 15 deg 
export qual. $630 per picul, 15 deg 
ord. qual. $600. Cassia Oijil 85-90% . 


ca export qual $950 per picul. 
seed Oil, Japan $123 per picul. Soya- 
bean Oil, Japan refined $121. 
Citronella Oil, Taiwan $2.72 per Ib. 
Peppermint Oil, Shanghai $15 per 
lb. Groundnut Oil, Africa 2% ffa in 
drum, 2q $138 per picul, Indonesia 
lq in drum $152, 2q B-grade in drum 
$137, India 1% ffa in drum $128.50 
per picul forward Jan. Other Pro- 
duce: Aniseed Star, Kwangtung $138/ 
$140 per picul. Bran, Rice, Indochina 


Rape- 


$34.50 per picul, Indonesia $28.40, 
Fukien 1q $35, Amoy $33; Wheat, 
Tsingtao fine $30 per picul. Cassia 


Lignea, West River l1-cwt bale $58.20 
per picul. Crude Lacquer (1951 crop) 
$5300 per met. ton. Feathers, Duck 
A-grade 85%, Indonesia $306 per 
picul, Singapore lower grade $207. 
Bitter Almond, Tientsin red membrane 
below aver. size $118 per picul. Gall- 


nuts, Hankow selected $25 per picul. . 


Galangal, Kwangtung $42 per picul. 
Garlic, Toasted, Kwangtung $74.50 per 
picul, Kwangsi $35; Untoasted, Kwang- 
tung lq $46 per picul, Tientsin $25.50, 
Chekiang medium size $16. Dried Red 
Chilli, Kwangsi (new) $150 per picul, 
Szechuan (new) $140, Hunan (new) 
$125, Shensi $87. Honey, Kwangsi 
$155 per picul. Maize, Red, Thailand 
$25 per. picul, Indochina $23.50. 
Menthol Crystals $22 per _picul. 
Rhubarb, Tientsin (old) $62 per picul. 
Unhulled Sesamum, Black, Shanghai 
$115 per picul, Thailand $99, Indo- 
china 2q $94.50; White, Indonesia lq 
$101. Hempseed, NW China large 
$30.30 per picul. Mustardseed $53.50 
per picul. Perilla Seed, Manchuria 
$54. Groundnut Cake, Burma $36 per 
picul. Teaseed Cake, Kwangtung $18 
per picul. Rosin, East River Special 
grade $105 per quintal, AA-grade $101, 
C-gr. $91; West River WG-gr $95, 
WW-er $98, ungraded black $51; 
Hunan B-gr $79; Foochow 1q $96 per 
quintal. Raw Silk, Szechuan 20/22 
denier C-grade inferior qual $2990 per 
picul, E-gr inferior qual $2930, Canton 
22/24 denier $2610, Manchuria, 
Tussah. A-gr $2460. Silk Waste, Sze- 
chuan A-grade- Spun Silk Tops $2000 


a, 
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per 60-kilo case, Thailand Yellow 
$330 per picul. Tea: Green, Foochow 
lq $745 per picul. Paochung, plain, 
Taiwan 3q $280. Black, BOP, Taiwan 
(new) $342 per picul. Beans: Soya, 
Green, Indonesia below aver. size $67 
per picul; Soya, Yellow, Manchuria 
1949 crop $74.50; Red, Tientsin $66; 
Green, Hankow (new) $86; Broad 
(Horse Beans), Hankow small $24.30 
per picul. 


EXPORTS FROM USA TO HONGKONG OF 
NON-STRATEGIC GOODS 
The following is a complete list of the non- 


stratezic goods now permitted for shipment 
from the USA to Hongkong. 


The full list comprises 45 categories, the 
exportation of which to Hongkong may be effect- 
ed under general licence, and individual invalida- 
tion is no longer required. 


1. Meat & Meat Products. 

2. Dairy Products. 

3. Fish & Fish Products. 

4. Other Edible Animal products. 
5. Leather. 


6. Leather manufactures: Boots, 
Footwears; Purses & Wallets. 


7. Fur & Manufactures. 
8. Other inedible Animals & products. 


‘9. Grains & Preparations: Barley malt, Buck- 
wheat, Corn; Oatmeal, groat, rolled oat; 
Fodder & Feeds, etc. 


10. Vegetable preparations: Vegetables, fresh & 
frozen. 


ll. Fruit & Preparations. 


Shoes & 


12. Nuts & Preparations: Nuts, cocoa, coffee, 
tea. 

13. Spices. 

14. Beverages. 

15. Rubber (Natural, allied gums: and 
synthetics) & Manufactured Rubber toys, 


balls, novelty balloons except dolls, golf & 
tennis balls; Rubber tiling & roofing. 


16. Drug, Herbs, & Roots, crude Cascara 
bark; ginsing, Crude drugs, herbs, leaves, 
roots. 


17. Vegetable Oil, fat, & waxed, crude Pepper- 
mint oil, peppermint & other mint oil, eta 
Citrus oil. 


18. Seeds, except oilseeds; Flower seed, vege- 
table 

19. Nursery & Flower Stock. 

20. Cotton Manufactures: Crochet, darning & 
Embroidery cotton Finished cloth, bleached, 
dyed printed, Carded goods, except fine 
earded, Drill, twills, sateens & sheetings. 

21. Vegetable Fibre & Manufactures. 

22. Silk & Manufactures. 

23. Man-Made Fibre (Synthetics) & Manufac- 
tures. 

24. Miscellaneous Textile Products: Linoleum, 
Felt-base floor coverings, Oilcloth for shelf, 
tables & walls, Mattress, caps, women’s felt 
hats, Elastic webbing, woven, knit, etc. 

25. Industrial Chemicals (Exclusive of medical, 
Chemicals, U.S.R. and N.F.), Cream of 
tartar (Synthetic incl’d), Baking soda. 

26. Pigment, paint & varnish, water-thin paints 


(all types), Ready-mixed paint, stains & 
enamels. 
27. Soap & Toilet Preparations: Soap, toilet, 


in bars, Shaving cream, Other soap, except 
laundry & Household Dental creams; dental 
preparations. 

28. Musical Instruments. 

29. Miscellaneous Office Supplies: Pencils, 
fountain & ball pens, Pen points, desk pen 


sets; ink. 
30. Toys, athletic & sport goods. 
31. Books, maps, pictures except photo. 
32. Wood Manufactures: Veneers, softwood, 


plywood, interior type Furnitures, handles, 


pencil slate. 
33. Cork & Manufactures: 
34. Paper, Related Products & Manufactures: 
Fine & Writing Paper; Converted paper & 
Board products; Table napkins, facial 
tissues & Handkerchief. 


‘announced under date of Nov. 


35. Stone, Hydraulic Cement & Limte: Marble 
& other building monumental stones; Manu- 
factures of stone, except crushed stone. 

36. Glass & Products: Sheets & Window glass, 
except coloured & laminated: Rolled glass 
except coloured. 

37. Clay & Products: 
Pottery. 

38. Other Nonmetallic Minerals: 
asphalt & bitumen, natural, 

39. Metal Manufactures: 
of All Metals. 


40. Electric Machinery & Apparatus: Blectric 
commercial cooking & food service equip. 

41. Other Industrial Machines & Parts: Baking 
machine and fabricated parts; Bottling & 
Bottle-washing, bottle-labeling machine ; 
Meat & Other food cutting, chopping & slic- 
ing, Cigarette & Cigar-Making & Tobacco 
Processing Machine. 

42. Other Vehicles & Parts: Bicycles & Parts, 
Farm wagons, drays and trailers. 


Clays, except fire clay, 


Asphalt tile, 
manufactures. 


Furniture & Fixture 


43. Coal Tar Products: Coal-tar dyes and 
stains; the following only, § in small 
packages of 2 oz. or less; dye tables; 


easter egg colours, except of vegetable 
origin; food colouring except of vegetable 
origin; hair tints and dyes; and household 
tints and dyes. 


44. Medicinal & Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Mouth washes, gargles, & # Personal 
antiseptics. 

45. Chemical Specialties: Baking powder ; 
Cementing preparations for repairing; 
Speciality cleaning compound; Polishes, 
stove, shoes. 


EXPORT OF MOTOR CARS TO CHINA 


The HK Dept. of Commerce & Industry has 
11 the release 
of passenger motor cars from Hongkong’s pre- 
sent list of embargo items, and they may now 
be exported to the China mainland under special 
licence. 


This step follows that taken by the British 
Board of Trade on Novy. 8&8, lifting the prohibi- 
tion on the export of passenger cars to com- 
munist China that was imposed two years ago 
as a result of the embargo order of the United 
Nations. 


Passenger cars designed to carry not more 
than six persons may now be exported to the 
mainland under special licence. 


The following four types of motor cars are 
still prohibited export to communist China: 1) 
station wagons, 2) utility cars (such as buses 
and trucks), 3) motorcycles, 4) four-wheel drive 
cars (such as military jeeps). 


For the moment the Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry will confine the export of passenger 
ears to those “originated from the United 
Kingdom and such other countries that have 
already made the same ruling’’ in respect of 
the exportation of motor cars to Red China, 
such as Japan and France. Henceforth, no 
Essential Supplies Certificates will be required 
by the DCI for the import of passenger cars 
manufactured by countries falling within the 
above category. 


The importation of Canadian or American 
cars continue to require ESC’s to facilitate 
import. 


Spare parts for motor cars are still pro- 
hibited export to the China mainland under 
the UN embargo, with the exception of minor 
accessories, such as driving wheels and lamp 
bulbs ete. 


The lifting of the ban on passenger car ex- 
ports to the China mainland applies to second- 
hand cars as well. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 


MARKETS 
Report for week Nov. 9-17: 


Gold 
Nov. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
10 256% 254% 267% High 
11 255% 254%4 
12 256% 254% 
13 255% 255 
14 25414 253% Low 264% 
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The opening and closing prices were 
$256%4 and 253%, and the highest and 
lowest were 256% and 253%. 


The market was quietly easy, and 
prices dropped on record low world 
price of 35.25 which was caused by 
sellings of Soviet Russia. A shipment 
to Macao via Saigon arrived there last 
week, and it is expected that future 
shipments will come through Hongkong, 
thus saving a little in expenses and in 
time. 

Interest for change over favoured 
sellers, totalled 69 cents per 10 taels 
of traded .945 fine. Tradings were 
small and amounted to 78,250 taels, 
a daily average of 17,650 taels. Posi- 
tions taken figured at 61,700 taels per 
average day. Cash sales amounted to 
12,520 taels, of which 7,020 taels listed 
officially and 5,500 taels arranged pri- 
vately. Imports were solely from 
Macao and totalled 9,200 taels. A 
shipment of 29,500 ounces arrived in 
Macao last week. Exports increased 
somewhat and figured at 11,000 taels, 
which were sent 6,500 taels to Singa- 
pore, 3,000 taels to Penang, and 1,500 
taels to Indochina. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$13.20-13.00 and 12.60-12.40  respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.41-37.27 and contracts of 
9,600 ounces were concluded at 37.52- 
37.32 C.LF. Macao. 

Business of local goldsmiths was 
poor, their consumption was supported 
mostly by offers of local public. 


Silver 
Nov. 9-14 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20a. coins 
High 5.55 3.60 2.73 
Low 5.55 3.58 2.72 


Trading Totals 1,000 taels 3,000 coins ‘ 4,000 coins 


The market was very quiet and 
prices lower on weak U.S.$ exchanges 
and easy geld prices. There was no 
enquiry from exporters; few imports 
were reported. 


U.S.$ 
Nov High Low High Low 

9 HOLIDAY 
10 593% 59114 588% 58458 
11 595% 598% 589% 585% 
12 597% 594% 
13 596 594, 59014 589 
14 5941, 593% 588% 588 pag 


Cash 509 million 
Forward 3.6 M. 


Trading Totals U.S.$ 960,000. 


D.D. rates: High 593%. Low 588%. Sales: 
U.S.$215,000. 
In the T.T. sector, after touching 


the lowest record of 591%, reacted on 
the news that funds of about 5 million 
U.S.$ deposited by three Chinese. Banks 
were frozen by the American authori- 
ties; this caused scarcity of T.T. offers. 
The trend remained easy. Gold and 
general merchants bought; offers from 
the Philippines and Thailand. In the 
Notes market, lowest record of 584% 
was registered, and a big difference of 
8 points from T.T. was witnessed. The 
difference was reduced by heavy pur- 
chases from local big banks, for rates 
were too near the local official rate of 
582-578. Japan, Korea and Taiwan 
sold; agents of the Communists ceased 
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buying. Interest favoured _ sellers, 
totalled $2.01 per U.S.$1,000, and posi- 
tions taken figured at 334 million. In 
the D.D. sector, usual quietness pre- 
vailed. 


or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
erency unit in H.K.$:—Philippines 1.95- 
(.93, Japan 0.01377-0.01365, and Indo- 
aesia 0.1912. Highest and lowest per 
H.K.$ in foreign currency: Malaya 
9.5355, Indochina 13.50, and Thailand 
3.60-3.50. Sales: Pesos 420,000, Yen 
75 million, Malayan $ 240,000, Piastres 
8 million and Baht 6% million. The 
market as usual was between general 
merchants. Sellers of Baht seemed 
not eager, for rumour was spread that 
Thai authorities would change’ the 
fficial rate of 2.81 per HK$ to 3.10. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.74- 
15.68, Australia 12.10-12.08, New Zea- 


land 13.66-13.64, Egypt 14.30-14.00, 
South Africa 15.60-15.45, India 1.19- 
1.175, Pakistan 1.08, Ceylon 1.00, 
Burma 0.70, Malaya 1.813-1.807, 
Canada 6.005-5.95, Philippines 2.002- 
1.96, Macao 1.03-1.025, Japan 


).0153-0.0149, Switzerland 1.41, France 
0.0146, Indochina 0.0802-0.0775, Indo- 
nesia 0.194-0.189, and Thailand 0.29- 
0.28. 


Chinese exchanges 


Chinese official rates remained at 
4.270 per HK$, 22,270 per US$, and 
68,590 per Sterling. 

People’s Bank notes nominally 
quoted at HK$160 per million 

Taiwan official rates unchanged at 
15.65-15.55 yuan per US$, and 2.61- 
2.59 per HK$. Taiwan notes quoted 
at HK$218-216 per 1,000, and remit- 
tances at $230-228.70. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Market activity recovered and a 
few days last week saw hectic sales. 
Prices were either unchanged or mov- 
ing up. The trend is steady. The 
popular shares were in good demand. 

Business recession here has _ not 
affected investors to any large extent; 
at yields of 10% /and_ over 
securities find ample support .as_ in- 
vestment capital is abounding. For 
some time to trade will not 
absorb new capital and other economic 
activities will require little new capital; 
thus the share market is assured of 
potential buyers at current quotations 
and even somewhat higher. Political 
anxiety has subsided and no talk is 
anymore heard about “world war III.” 
Sound business considerations  deter- 
mine share and other investment pro- 
positions in Hongkong. 

Though building continues’ every- 
where the pace has slowed down which 
is mainly due to more than adequate 
new construction recent’ years. 
Capital no longer is greatly attracted 


by the opportunities offered in real 
estate. This development further 
stimulates interest in local securities. 


The closing rates were: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


8%% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 b. 
8%.% Loan (1948), 90 b. 


Banks 
1505 b; 1515 s; 1515/1510 


sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £88% nom. 
Chartered Bank, 42/9 nom. 
Mercantile Bank: A. & B., £24 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 170 b. 
Insurances 
Lombard Ins., 58% b; 59 sa. 
Union Ins., Ex. Div., 845 b; 84714 5s; 845/ 
847%, sa. 
China Underwriters, 6.10 b. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 185 nom. 


H.K. & 3S. Bank, 


Shipping 
Douglases, 175 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 44 nom. 


Shells (Bearer), 91/101 nom. 

U. Waterboats, 20 s. 

Asia Nav., 1.35 b. 

Wheelocks, 8.60 b; 8.70 s; 8%4/.65/.55/.60 


Su. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 85% sa. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2.10 s. 
H.K. Docks, 21.80 s. 
China Providents (Old), 

12.90/.80 sa. 

China Providents (New), 
S'hai Dockyards, 2 nom. 


12.70 b; 12.90 58; 


12 nom. 
Mining 


non?. 
nom. 


Raub Mines, 4% 
H.K. Mines, 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 8 b; 8.05 s; 7.95/8.05/8.- 
sa. 
H.K. Lands, 654% b; 66 s; 65/66.- sa. 
S'hai Lands, 1.35 b; 1.40 s. 
Humphreys, 16.80 b; 17.10 s: 16.90 sa. 
H.K. Realties, 2.45 b; 2% s. 
Chinese Estates, 205 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 25.70 b; 26 s; 25.80/.90 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 43 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 21.20 nom. 

Star Ferries, 137 b; 140 s. 

China Lights (Fully Paid), 
s; 18.90 sa. 

China Lights (Partly Paid), 9.85 b; 9.95 s; 
9.95 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 27.80 b: 28 s 

Macao Electrics, 10 nom. 

Sandakan Lights (O), 7% nom. 

Sandakan Lights (N), 7 nom. 

Telephones, 25 b; 25.30 s; 25.40/.20 sa. 

Shanghai Gas. &80¢ nom. 


13.80 b; 13.90 


; 27.80/.90 sa. 


Industrials 


Cements, 18.40 b; 18% s; 18.40 sa. 
H.K. Ropes. 17 nom. 


Stores 
Dairy Farms, 23.40 s. 
Watsons, 22.60 b; 22.80 s: 
L. Crawfords, 23.60 sa. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 25 
Sinceres, 2.80 b. 
(hina Emporium’, 9.10 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd. 2.15 b. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 154 nom. 
Wing On (HK). 56 b. 


22.80/.70 sa. 


nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 19.20 nom. 
International Films, 65¢c nom. 
H.K. Constructions (F. Paid), 2% nom. 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 8 b. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (HK), 70¢ nom. 
Loan, 1.55 nom. 
Yanegtsze Finance, 6.10 b; 6% 5s; 


FAR EASTERN 
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Cottons 
Ewos, 2.40 s. 
Textile Corp., 6.60 b; 6.65 s; 6.65 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30c nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom, 
Bute Plantation, 1% b. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.65 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2 b. 
Java-Consolidated, 40c nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 2.80 nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c nom. 
Langkat, 80c nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.40 nom. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 69c b. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.45 b. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2.10 nom. 

Sungei Duri, 1.85 b. 

Tanah Merah, 90c b. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1 nom. 

Spot Rubber, S'pore Str. 56 cts. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The total turnover for the week 
under review was probably the smallest 
of the postwar era and there was a 
general easing tendency. However, 
Friday provided a welcome change with 
rubber showing a sharp rise when it 
topped 58 cts. a pound—the latter was 
primarily due to the report that Indo- 
nesia was negotiating to sell rubber to 
China. Notwithstanding the bullish 
rubber market no spectacular rises in 
shares took place but there was a 
marked change in sentiment and in 
many cases buyers’ raised their bids 
above sellers earlier prices. 

The United Nations Tin Conference, 
which is due to discuss the advisability 
of controlling production, is to open 
on the 16th of this month and though 
only recommendations to the various 
Governments involved can be made, let 
us hope that the final bulletin issued 
will be of a calibre far removed from 
that of the recently published dis 
couraging communique of the Rubber 
Study Group. 

In Industrials, Friday’s improvement 
chiefly affected Gammons, and _ both 
Straits Times and Wearne Bros. whose 
final dividends are due next month. 

Amongst tins, main interest was con- 
fined to some half dozen companies, 
Rantau, Petaling and Hong Fatt in the 
Dollar Section and Lower Perak, Kuala 
Kampar and Rawang Tinfields in the 
Australian Section. In Sterlings there 
were a few small transactions in Am- 
pats and Kinta Kellas. 

It is not anticipated that there can 
be any reasonable turnover in Rubber 
shares until either there is a consider- 
able improvement in the price of the 
commodity or, in many cases, values 
assume more realistic levels. 

Loans remained a sellers market for 
all Singapore issues but those of the 
Federation were more difficult to place. 
There has been no intimation from the 
City Treasurer that the $20 million 
4%,% loan has been fully subscribed. 
Those unique loans, the tax-free’s, con- 
tinue to be sought after by those happy 
members of the community who are 
still casting fearful eyes on the top tax 
brackets. It appears to us that it 
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might pay the Government to consider 
the redemption of these loans in the 
near future. 


Business done 3ist October—6th November 1953. 

Industrials: Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.85 & 
$1.87%, Gammons $2.80 to $2.85, Malayan 
Cements $1.36 & $1.37, Malayan Collieries $1.10 
& $1.12%, Robinson Ords. $1.65, Singapore 
Cold Storage $4.12%, Straits Times Press $2.70 
& $2.72%, Straits Traders $20.00 & $19.75, 
Henry Waugh $2.00, Union Insurance of Canton 
$464 & $465, Wearne Bros. $2.15 to $2.20. 

Tins: Hong Fatt $1.27% to $1.25, Petaling 
$3.22 & $3.20, Rahman Hydraulic $1.20, Rantau 
$2.00 & $2.0214, Taiping Consolidated $2.10. 

Kuala Kampar 32/-, Lower Peraks 13/3 & 
13/1%, Rawang Tins 8/, Ampats 8/-, Kinta 
Kellas 6/3, Pahang Consolidated 13/-. 


Rubbers: Kempas Ltd. $1.10. 


Overseas Investments 


British: Blackwood Hodge 18/6, Brooke Bond 
“B” 68/-, Savoy Hotels 42/6. 


Australian: Amalgamated Wireless A 20/5, 
McWhirters A 31/3, Pekos A 5/2, United Pro- 
visions Br. Str. 10/5. 


Loans: Japanese 6% 1924 £87.5s.0d. 


YANGTSZE FINANCE CoO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Ltd., held last 
week, at which 501,894 shares were re- 
resented, the Chairman, Mr. G. E. 

arden, stated that “Towards the close 
of our financial year your’ Board 
initiated discussions with the board of 
Shanghai Loan & Investment Co., Ltd., 
as a result of which that Company 
has since become a subsidiary of our 


NOTICE 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
| the Annual General Meeting of 
| Shareholders will be held at the 
| Registered Office of the Company, 
) 701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong- 
) kong, on Wednesday, 9th Decem- 
} ber, 1953, at 10.30 am. for the 
| following purposes:— 

wee To receive and consider the 
) Directors’ Report and State- 
) ment of Accounts for the 
) year ended 31st March, 1953. 
) To declare a Dividend. 

To re-elect Directors. 

) To appoint Auditors. 

To transact any other or- 
| dinary business of the 
Company. 

| The Transfer Books of the 
) Company will be closed from the 
| 28th November to the 9th 
1953, both days in- 

} 


December, 
clusive. 


By order of the Board of 
Directors, 
W. G. E. LANNAMAN, 
Secretary. 


own. Although arrangements were 
not implemented until after the close 
of our year and are not therefore 
reflected in the accounts before you, 
I can inform you that our offer to 
issue three new shares for every 10 
“Loans” has been accepted in respect 
of 350,261 shares representing 66.71 
per cent of the issued capital, whilst 
negotiations are being pursued in res- 
pect of a further 37,047 shares or 7 
per cent. Our offer to acquire fur- 
ther shares continues in force. 


The acquisition of control of this 
company, having objects similar to 
our own, has broadened our base of 
operations and your Board has every 
reason to anticipate that it will prove 
satisfactory. 


During the year the total quoted 
market value of the company’s port- 
folio varied but = slightly in com- 
parison with book values and, apart 
from the beginning of an upward 
movement in all Utilities, the only 
substantial change in the. market 
itself was in respect of Hongkong 
Tramways which had shown an im- 
provement during the year of over 
thirty per cent. 


After the close of our year, how- 
ever, Utilities led a substantial upward 
movement resulting in a market ap- 
preciation in the value of our port- 
folio. This movement reached a peak 
during the week ending October 9 
last, since which date there has been 
a marked fall in prices. 


On October 20, the day preceding 
the closing of our Transfer Registers, 
the Company’s net worth, after de 
ducting all liabilities, was $8,708,000, 
representing a_ statisticel value of 
$7.59 per share ex-dividend, 


This computation was based on the 
market value on that date of our in- 
vestments quoted on the Hongkong 
and London Stock Exchanges, $7,710,- 
000; unquoted Hongkong shares at 
Directors valuation or cost, whichever 
was the lower, $246,000; and_ the 
proportionate net worth, | similarly 
computed, of your company’s 66 per 
cent shareholding in Shanghai Loan, 
$217,000. 


During the year our General Mana- 
gers and Associated Company, 
Wheelock Marden & Co. Ltd., raised 
an additional $10,000,000 in the 
market by a rights issue and after 
the close of our year we participated 
in the underwriting of an issue of 
some $4,000,000 in respect of a Cotton 
Mill flotation. This first introduction 
of such a Textile share to the local 
market was successful and may lead 
to further participation in the impor- 
tant Cotton spinning and weaving in- 
dustry of the Colony being made 
available to investors. 


You will observe from the compara- 
tive figures given with the Profit & 
Loss Account that, despite a falling 
off of some $30,000 in interest and 
dividends, the elimination of the item 
of interest paid resulted in an in- 
creased profit, the amount carried to 
the Appropriation Account being 
higher by some $40,000 at $790,802. 
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Turning to the Balance Sheet, you 
will observe an improvement in the 
Investment Realisation Account of 
some $350,000 whilst I may say that 
the Accounts Receivable which re- 
resented almost entirely amounts due 
or sales of securities in the course 
of delivery have all been received. 


Issued capital remains unchanged 
on the Balance Sheet before you, but 
owing to the Shanghai Loan acquisi- 
tion, 114,128 shares have been issued 
since the close of our year represent- 
ing the 66.71 per cent to which I re- 
ferred earlier and the 20,000 shares 
issued to Messrs. George McBain as 
compensation for loss of office under 
their agency contract. None of these 
Shares, of course, participate in the 
current dividend, 


Assuming that you approve the divi- 
dend recommended by our Directors 
the carry forward will be increased 
by nearly $70,000 at $584,388.” 


The Report and Accounts in respect 
of the year ended March 31, 1953, as 
presented, were adopted. 


The following resolution was then 
put to the meeting that a dividend 
of 14 per cent, free of tax, out of 
profits not liable to Corporation Pro- 
fits Tax. be paid to the registered 
shareholders on October 30, 1953, of 
the 1,032,770 shares, comprising the 
issued capital of the Company as at 
March 31, 1953, amounting to a total 
of $722,939. The balance of $584,388 
was to be carried forward. 


NOTICE 


ASIA NAVIGATION 


CO., LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Annual! General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held at the 
Registered Office of the Company 
701/7 Edinburgh House, Hong 
Kong, on Wednesday, 9th Decem- 
ber, 1953, at 11.15 am. for the 
following purposes :— 


EASTERN 

1. To receive and consider the 

Directors’ Report and State- % 
ment of Accounts for the 
year ended 3lst December, 


1952. 


2. To elect Directors. 

8. To appoint Auditors. 

4. To transact any other or- 
dinary business of the Com- 
pany. 

The Transfer Books of the 


Company will be closed from the 
28th November to the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1953, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board of 
Directors, 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hongkong, 14th Nov., 1953. 


| 
| 
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Country 
AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 


BRITISH 
WEST 
AFRICA 


BRITISH 
WEST 
INDIES 


DENMARK 


FIJI 


FRANCE 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


OVERSEAS TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR HONGKONG 


Firm 


Modern Importers, 
94 Pelham Street, 
Carlton, 
Melbourne, 
Victoria. 


Mueller-Settele, 
Wien XIX, 
Walde. 


Neustift a. 
M.J. Elsinger & Soehne, 


Telfs/Tirol. 


Ernst Grabher, 
Lustenau/ Vorarlberg. 


**Eisenbau”’, 

Dip!|. Ing. E.V. Doubrava, 
Attnang-Puchheim, 
Salzburgerstr. 55a. 
Draezer Ges. m.b. H., 
Wien XX, 
Brigittenauerlaende 168. 
Albert Strecker, 

Wien IV, 

Tilgnerstr. 3. 

E. M. Wunschheint, 
Wien III, 

Ziehrerplatz 9a. 


Franz Arnold, 

Wien XVI, 

Ottakringerstrasse 
183-185. 


A. Kemperling K.G., 
Mattsee b. Salzbure. 
Ing. Fritz Strohmaier, 
Wien VI, 
Mariahilferstrasse 37. 
AEG-Union, 

Wien XXII/147, 

Dr. Otto-Neurath-Gasse 1. 


Wuester & Co., 
Wieselburg a/d Erlauf. 
Ingelen, 

Wien XVII, 
Bergsteiggasse 36-38. 
Wilh. Heinisch, 
Wien VII/62, 
Kircheng. 19. 

v. Hulinsky, 

Wien I, 
Wipplingerstr. 25. 


Amodemaja Trading 
12, Hughes Avenue, 


Co., 


Yaba Estate, 
Lagos. 
Bankers: Barclay’s Bank 


(D.C.&0.) Ltd.; African 
Continental Bank Ltd., 
Lagos. 


Caribbean 
Agency, 
16. Cireular Road, 
San Fernando, 
Trinidad. 


Danish manufacturers’ ad- 
dresses are obtainable 
from the Royal Danish 
Consulate. 


World Wide Trading Co., 

G.P.0O. Box No. 190, 

Suva. 

Bankers: Australia & N. 
Z. Bank Ltd., Suva. 


Distributing 


Full addresses obtainable 
from the Conseiller Com- 
mercial de France. 


Ets. L. Galard. 
Paris. 


Interests 

IMPORT shell, plastic, 
bone, ivory, silver and 
glass buttons ; slides ; 
lace: embroideries; em- 
broidered table cloths; 
bamboo canes ; fancy 
braids: and fancy jewel- 
lery. 
IMPORT tropical animals 
and birds. 


EXPORT firehoses. 


EXPORT embroideries. 
EXPORT heavy machinery 
of various types. 


EXPORT units for auto- 
genous welding. 


EXPORT paper; and ma- 
chinery for the manufac- 
ture of coal bricks. 

EXPORT embroideries, 
petit-point ete. 


i.e., 


EXPORT hydraulic presses 
and pumps. 


EXPORT all 
pipes. 

EXPORT cinema film pro- 
jectors. 


types of 


EXPORT all types of heavy 
electric equipment and 
machinery. 


EXPORT saw blades. 


EXPORT radio and wireless 
parts. 


BXPORT radio tubes and 
other _ electrical equip- 
ment. 

EXPORT children’s dresses. 

IMPORT textiles; shirts; 
sewing machines; pyja- 
mas; cigarette lighters; 
blouses; umbrellas; watch 
straps ; hats; torches ; 


plastic and leather goods; 
toys and hurricane lan- 
terns. 


IMPORT furniture; 
appliances ; light 
chinery ; and 
goods. 


electric 
ma- 
plastic 


EXPORT shuttlecocks ; 
“Pilsner” and ‘‘Stout’”’. 
IMPORT tea-sets. 


IMPORT shirts; pyjamas: 
hosiery; knitted wear: 
towelling; blouses; child- 
ren’s clothes; handker- 
chiefs; Hawaiian printed 
shirts; tin and _ rubber 
toys; leather; canvas and 
rubber footwear; plastic 
articles; firecrackers ; 
torches; perfume: suit- 
case and underwear. 


EXPORT sheet iron and 
steel plates, for agricul- 
tural and industrial use; 
galvanized steel plates; 
and iron and_ “steel for 
construction. 


Country 


FRANCE 
(Cont’d.) 


CASABLANCA, 
(FRENCH 
MOROCCO) 


GERMANY 


GUATEMALA 


INDIA 


ITALY 


Firm 
La _ Biscuiterie 
Dijon. 
Imcomex, 
Paris. 


Secar, 
Paris. 


Francaise, 


Ets. Pierre Couderc, 
La Courneuve. 

Ets. Habib & Cie, 
Lyon. 


Ets. Edouard Jouret, 
Roubaix. 


Ets. A. Noirot-Carriere, 
Dijon. 

Ets. Paul Thorax, 
Villers-le-lac. 

Direct Export, 
Marseilles. 


Duchamp & Co., 
Paris. 

P. F. Bouttier, 
Lyon. 

R. Leconte, 
Paris. 


Ste Centrale 

de |’Est, 
Epinal. 
Maurice Menier, 
Paris. 


Cotonniere 


Etablissements 
Tananarive. 


Francais, 


a, 
Casablanca. 


Comaver, 
Casablanca. 


Menesa, 


Neukirchen (Sarr). 


Osear Vallejo Orriols, 
Patente No. 692, 
Guatemala. 


Asiatic Syndicate, 
P.O. Box 2527, 
New Delhi—5,. 
Bankers: The 
National Bank 
Chawri Bazar, Delhi. 


Italian Trading Agency, 
Via Guizzelmi, 2, 
Prato. 

Kodera, 

Soc. Commercio Estero, 
Via Meravigli, 16, 
Milano. 
Officine Alfieri 
Via Ciro Menotti, 322, 
Modena. 

Fratelli Lamberti, 
Albizzate (Varese). 
Vasco Vanelli, 
Cremona. 

Raupt Imex, 

Salita S. Caterina, 5, 
Genova. 

Gino Cenedese S.r.L., 
Murano (Venezia). 
Resco s.r.1., 

Viale del popolo, 6, 
Lucea. 


EXPORT 


Maserati, 


Interests 
EXPORT fine biscuits. 


EXPORT roofing materials. 


EXPORT rayon woven 
fabric “‘Carskin” for cars 
and furniture. 


EXPORT canned goods. 


EXPORT silk, rayon, nylon 
and cotton fabrics. 


EXPORT woollen fabries. 
EXPORT wine. 
EXPORT watches. 


EXPORT sulphate of am- 
monia, potash, and al 
mine; also tartaric, citrie, 
nitric and sulphuric acid. 


EXPORT all kinds of lace. 


EXPORT rayon, fibre and 
silk cloths. 
EXPORT special apparatas 


for use against fire and 


other accidents. 
BXPORT rainwear. 


EXPORT 
fumes ; 


foodstuffs: per- 
industrial chemi- 
cals; pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts; metallurgical pro- 
ducts; building mtaterials. 


EXPORT underwear and 
hosiery. 


EXPORT agglomerated cork 
panels and caps. 


EXPORT window glass. 


industrial acees- 
sories; liquid gas bottles; 
jerrycans; hospital equip- 
ment; household utensils; 
refrigerators, washing 
machines; electric cook- 
ers; laboratory utensils; 
aviation, automobile, 
radio, and optical acces- 
sories ; barrels and 
drums; compression-re- 
servoir; radiators and re- 
flectors. 


IMPORT pencils ; 
torches; glassware; 
celain or china. 


EXPORT cow bezoar; goat 
bezoar;: medicinal herbs 
and plants; spices; pea- 
cock feathers. 


hand- 
por- 


EXPORT textiles; plaids 
and woollen blankets. 


IMPORT needles for knit- 
ting machines. 


EXPORT machine tools 


IMPORT castor oil seeds. 


IMPORT old and modern 
pictures on paper or silk. 
EXPORT cranes ; tool 
grinding machines; barb 
ed wire and nails eta 

EXPORT artistic glass. 


EXPORT refrigeratora. 


| 
| 
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November 


Country 


ITALY 
(Cont’d.) 


JAPAN 


KENYA 


MALAYA 


NIGERIA 


19, ©1953 


Firm 


Paleari & Ferrario, 
Via G. Donizzelli, 6-8, 
Monza. 


1.8.A., 
Via Montegrappa, 14, 
Palermo. 


Domenico Bilotti e Figli, 
Via Pasubio, 
Cosenza, 


Officine Gada, 
Via Valstagna, 1, 
Varese. 


S.0.C.0.L.E., 
Via Cavana, 12, 
Trieste. 


Calzaturificio Elio, 
Luino (Varese). 


Antonio Bottazzi, 
Via dei Bossi, 3, 
Milano. 


D.G. Pathak Italiana, 
Via Carducci, 16, 
Milano. 


General Export, 

Via Tamburini, 2, 

Milano. 

Arai Fishing Goods 
Co., 

2, 1-chome, Asakusa 

Komagata, 

Taito-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Risho Kogyo Co., Ltd., 
2-chome, 
Ohyodo-ku, 
Osaka. 


Pig Breeders’ 

of Japan, 
4, 4-chome, 
Ginza-Higashi, 
Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. 


Leader Shoe Making 
Machine Co., Ltd., 

2-4, Asakusa Hanakawado, 

Daito-ku, 

Tokyo. 


Khimchand 


Association 


P.O. Box 1169, 


Nairobi. 
Bankers: National Bank 


of India Ltd. 


K. D. Rawal & Co., 
P.O. Box 1078, 


Mombasa. 

Bankers: The Standard 
me of South Africa 
Ltd. 


Hup Fatt Electric Co., 
7, Enggor Street, 
Tanjong Pagar, 
Singapore 2. 


E.F. Olatubosun & 
Brothers, 

P.O. Box 115, 

Mapo Hill, 

Ibadan. 

Bankers: The City 
Ltd., Ibadan. 
Oshoshos Brothers, 
19, Simpson Street, 
Ebute Metta, 

Lagos. 


Bank 


Sulaiman & Sons, 
52, Freeman Street, 
Lagos: 


. EXPORT needles, 


Dainin-Higashi, 


Interests 
EXPORT wool-felt caps. 


EXPORT cases for jewels, 
watches etc. 


EXPORT chestnuts. 


EXPORT machine tools for 
metal and wood. 


EXPORT wood for con- 
struction and floors; cel- 
lulose; paper and paper- 
board. 


EXPORT shoes. 


EXPORT car accessories 
and spare parts, 


EXPORT car upholstery. 


hypoder- 
mic syringes and clinical 
thermometers. 


EXPORT bamboo fishing 
rods; brass swivels; fish- 
ing hooks and fishing 
flies. 


EXPORT electrical 
ing mraterials. 


insulat- 


EXPORT Japanese’ Berk- 
shire breeding pigs. 


EXPORT shoe making ma- 
chines. 


IMPORT enamelware and 
ready-made shirts. 


IMPORT all silk and cot- 
ton textiles; shirts and 
singlets; and porcelain. 


IMPORT neonlights. 


IMPORT stationery ; all 
kinds of footwear ; 
enamelware ; matches ; 
umbrellas; wrist watches 
and bands; leather goods; 
handkerchiefs; towels and 
shirts. 


IMPORT watches and 
watch bands; socks ; 
shopping bags; sandals; 
shoes; underwear ; 
enamelware; earthen- 
ware; fancy goods and 
wearing apparel. 


EXPORT parrots; singing 
birds and leopards. 
IMPORT tomato paste ; 
electrical goods; bicycles 
and accessories; station- 
ery and office equip- 
ment; cotton piecegoods ; 
rayon, woollen drills ; 
glassware; tools; build- 
ing materials; clothing; 


teys; watches and jewel- 
lery. 


Country 


NIGERIA 
(Cont’d.) 


PERU 


TANGANYIKA 


UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Firm 


Ayoola Trading Co., 
23, Shitta Street, 


Lagos. 
Bankers: Barclays Bank 
(D.C.&0.), Lagos. 


Amo Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 206, 
Yaba. 


The Abunjar Trading Co., 
16A, Kano Street, 
Ebute Metta. 


Obokungbusi Trading 
Stores, 

8 Adu Street, 
Lagos. 


The Beauty Store, 
26, Denton Bridge Street, 
Ebute Metta. 


The Colonial Association 
of Merchants, 

P.O. Box 64, 

Shagantu. 


Eduardo A. Chocano S.A., 


P.O. Box 365, 
Lima. 


A.M. Chatoo & Sons, 
P.O. Box 225, 

Dar es salaam. 

Bankers: The Standard 
Bank of South Africa 
Ltd.; Barclays Bank Ltd. 
Dar es salaam. 


Freedex Limited, 
14-18, Weedington Road, 
London, N.W.5. 


Guy Manikin (Produce) 
td 


Ltd., 
23-26, St. Dunstan’s Hill, 
London, E.C. 3. 
Buying Syndicate (Over- 
seas) 

19, Decoy Avenue, 
London, N.W. 1. 

Safe Textiles Ltd., 

151, Whitechapel Road, 
London, E. 1. 
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Interests 


IMPORT enamelware; wrist 
watch bands; ~mirrors; 
singlets and umbrellas. 


EXPORT dry-ginger; 
ber; pepper; 
coconuts; coffee; 
hairs, hides and 
timber ; scrap 
glasses and bones. 

IMPORT hardware;  ear- 
thenware; enamelware ; 
clocks and watches; sta- 
-tionery ; fancy goods; 
glassware ; footwear ; 
cement; building mater- 
ials; textile goods; galva- 
nized sheets; sugar; rub- 
ber goods; tinplate. 

IMPORT underwear; toys; 
towels; grass - mats; 
matches; bicyoles; mir- 
rors; motors and parts; 
combs; brushes; needles 
and patent medicines. 


IMPORT sewing machines; 
fountain pens; textiles of 


rub- 
kolanuts ; 
beans ; 
skins ; 
metals ; 


all kinds; toys; ready- 
made shirts; wrist 
watches; clocks; fancy 
goods; spectacle frames; 
leather goods; cigarette 


lighters and cases; ladies’ 
blouses; men’s hats; sta- 


tionery and handker- 
chiefs. 

IMPORT textile goods ; 
ready-made shirts, swea- 
ters; ladies’ blouses ; 
woollen cloths,  leather- 
goods; shoes; stationery; 
cameras; tea-sets; hand- 
bags; umbrellas; wallets. 

IMPORT jewellery; _reli- 
gious pictures; sewing 
machines ; and parts ; 


needles ; brushes; torches; 
and batteries ; ladies’ 
and gent’s wear; camphor 
tablets and watch bands. 


IMPORT optical goods; 
fancy g a3 wrist 
watches; clocks; shirts; 


candles; felt hats; shoes; 
réusical instruments; cut- 
lery ; handkerchiefs ; 
enamelware ; fountain 
pens and underwear. 


IMPORT cotton piecegoods; 
handkerchiefs; bed covers 
and table covers; paper 
goods ; hosiery; cotton 
sewing thread ; shirts, 
toys; tea sets; fireworks; 
bamboo goods; tea; pep- 
per and biscuits. 


IMPORT aluminium ware; 
building materials; che- 
micals; clocks; cotton 
goods: crockery; cutlery; 
enamelware ; glassware; 
hardware; hosiery; motor 


spare parts and  acces- 
sories ; matches; per- 
fumery; rayon and silk 
goods ; rubber goods; 
stationery; watches and 
woollen goods. 

EXPORT ivory; shells ; 


hippo teeth; coffee, wax. 


IMPORT raffia and straw 


handbags. 


IMPORT canned 


apples. 


pine- 


IMPORT grey sheeting and 
c'oths. 


IMPORT face flannels. 


| 
| 
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Country 


UNITED 


KINGDOM 
(Cont’d.) 


Firm 


W.J. Groom & Co., Ltd. 


22, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 


Allied National 
Corporation, 

Anco House, 
Buckingham Gate, 
London, S.W. 1. 


English Exporters Ltd., 
9 & 10, Marble Arch, 
London, W.1. 


David T. Boyd & Co., 
Ltd., 

24, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3. 

Mrs. F. F. Patterson, 
The Moorings, 


Groomsport, 
Co. Down. 


Dela Import & Export 
Co., Ltd., 

157, Kensington High 
Street, 

London, W.7. 


Z. Kopelovitch, Esq., 
175, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


Haros Ltd. 

30, Crown Street, 
Acton, 
London, W. 8. 


Reydon Utilities Ltd., 
69, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 2. 


F.A. Thompson Ltd. 
29, Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C. 3. 


Eker Furs  Ltd., 
17, Fournier Street, 
London, E.1. 


Alexander Pickering & 
Co., Ltd., 

41, Crutched Friars, 
London, E.C.3. 


Workman, Reed & Co., 
Beacon Works, 

Hewish, 

Nr. Bristol. 


Avon Pens Ltd., 
Bickton Mill, 
Fordingbridge 
Hants. 


Consolidated Agencies, 
14, Cavendish Place, 
London, W. 1. 


Simpsons Footwear Ltd., 
Holmes Mill, 
Burnley Road, 


Carr & Day & Martin 
Ltd., 

New Southgate, 
London, N. 


Brown, Watson Ltd., 
Shop No. 1, 

The Grampians, 
Western Gate, 
London, W. 6. 


Dunbee Ltd., 
3 Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, 
London, W. 


Interests 
IMPORT hand-made lace 
goods. 

IMPORT cotton check 
scarves. 
IMPORT sewing machine 
needles. 
IMPORT cattle feed, oil 
eakes, raw fish or fish 


meal. 


IMPORT basket-type_ slip- 
pers and baskets. 


IMPORT raffia shoes 
(ladies). 
IMPORT lace and broderie 


anglais. 

IMPORT wrist watch brace 
lets. 

IMPORT paper lanterns. 


IMPORT enamelware. 


IMPORT furskins. 


IMPORT  oacassia, aniseed, 
pepper-mint oils and 
menthol crystals. 

EXPORT “Beacon” auto- 


matic generating sets and 
centrifugal pumping sets. 


EXPORT fountain pens. 


Agents for Continental 
textile manufacturers. 


EXPORT footwear. 


EXPORT polishes; white 
cleaners; dubbin; saddle 
soap; chassis paints and 


blanco type web cleaners. 


‘Booksellers. 


EXPORT all types of plain, 
printed and embossed 
P.V.C. plastic material 
and table covers. 


Country 


UNITED 
STATES OF 
AMERICA 


VENEZUELA 


‘CANADA 


GIBRALTAR 


INDIA 


NIGERIA 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


TANGANYIKA 


NIGERIA 


SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


PAKISTAN 


NIGERIA 


ECONOMIC 


Firm 


Dr. H. J. Gardsbane, 
Shreveport Optical Co., 
719 Texas Street, 
Shreveport, 

Louisiana. 


Dust Maid Products Co., 
4237, Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago 15, 

Illinois. 


Comercial Hispanica, 
P.O. Box 92, 
Caracas. 


White House Packing Co., 


5827, Terrebonne Avenue, 
Montreal, 

Quebec. 

D. Benaim & Co., Ltd., 
Gibraltar. 

Bankers: Bank Credit 
Foncier d’Algerie et de 
Tunisie, Gibraltar; Mid- 


land Bank Ltd. (Overseas 
Branch) London E.C. 2. 


Leefair Linrtited, 
Contractor Building, 
Nicol Road, 

Ballard Estate, Bombay. 


Bankers: The Mercantile- 


Bank of Hyd. Ltd., 
Bombay ; The Punjab 
National Bank Ltd., 
Bombay. 


E.A. Olonade & Sons, 
13, Akanni Street, 
Lagos. 


F.A. Agpbola, 
Ojanla, 
Iseyin, 

via Oyo. 


Rotex Agencies (Pty.) 
Ltd., 

P.O. Box 8014, 

9 Virginia House, 
President Street, 
Johannesburg. 


Kalyan Moloo & Co., 
P.O. Box 36, 
Tanga. 


The Three Brothers & 
ns, 
Ist floor, 


Lane, 
Lagos. 


John Blazeby & Co. 
(Pvt.) Ltd., 
Rilmarnock Buildings, 
Eleventh Avenue, 
Bulawayo. 


6, Odunlami 


Testing Bureau of 
Pakistan, 

49, The Mall, 
Lahore. 


K.A.. Pedro & Brothers, 
123, Palm Church Street, 


Lagos. 
Bankers: The National 
Bank of Nigeria Ltd, 


Lagos. 


FAR EASTERN 


EVIEW 


Interests 
IMPORT ivory chessmen. 


IMPORT flashlight cases 


with bulbs 
IMPORT spun rayon fibre. 


IMPORT flashlights. 


IMPORT green tea, ground- 
nut-oils. 


EXPORT textiles; plastic- 
ware; spices; coal; sports 
goods; scraps and ores. 


IMPORT cutlery; enamel- 
ware; aluminium ware; 
stationery ; hardware ; 
pencils; scissors; ciga- 
rette cases and lighters; 
hurricane lanterns; wrist 


watches; belts ; tea; 
shirts; rubber goods ; 
leather goods; sardines; 


shoes; textiles; chemicals. 


IMPORT umbrellas (quote 
price in English pounds). 


IMPORT rayon piece goods 
and cotton piece goods. 


IMPORT various Hongkong 
products. 


IMPORT motor 
accessories ; 
bicycle parts ; 
pyjamas and e 
ware. 


AGENTS for 
manufacturers 
Africa. 


parts and 

torches ; 
shirts ; 
namel- 


Hongkong 
in Central 


testing and 
goods and 
exported 


Inspection, 

grading of 
raw materials 
from’ Pakistan. 


IMPORT enamelware; tex- 


tile goods; caps 

hats; rubber and leather 
shoes: and sewing need- 
les. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on “behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 


at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is pubiened worry. and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel. 36731. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


$93 or £6.0.0-or US$16.- 
Price per single copy: $1.60 


acup, 
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7, GREEN ISLAND 
| Cement Co., Ltd. 


“4 


WN 


~ 


SWIRE & MACLAINE, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
1, Connaught Road, C. 


ww 


available in 12 most attractive 


@ HONG KONG. | 
Y, Naka 7th Bldg. 315 53-1, 2-Chome Kita-kyuhiji- 
10, 3-Chome Marunouchi, Machi, Higashiku 

HAG @IMPERMO 177 Crescent Bidg., 27, Chung Shan Lu, E.1 

iF proofing compound. Represented in 

@SNOWCEM Y TIENTSIN, HANKOW,. 

and other China Ports, 


colours. A_ waterproofing also in TAIWAN 


cement paint that protects and A by 
Ly preserves, bringing light to gi: BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE 
y @ COLORCRETE iW PRODUCE AND 
=Yj AND SNOWCRETE | 
Y oll of GENERAL MERCHANTS AGENTS 


with pigmentation to the color 
you want! 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 8, Billiter Square, E.C.3, 


SS 


47 
4 


Y VS Y 

Y, 
YY A Associates in Australia 

OA” JOHN SWIRE & SONS: (PTY.) Ltd. 
75/77 Pitt St., Sydney, N.S.W. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
S HI P P 


L 
AL ESTATE 
ERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTICES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. ~* 


> 


| 
| | 
al | 
| 
vn 
SHIPBUI 
RE 
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AIRVIETNAM 


BOOKING OFFICE: 
(C738 QUEEN'S BLDG., GROUND FL. (OPP. THE STAR FERRY) 


TELEPHONE 2665) 


-- 
- 


AIR FRANCE 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds »  283,200,000.- 
Head Office:— Amsterdam. 
Branches :— 
Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay 
Medan Calcutta 
Palembang 
Java:— Telok Betong 
Japan:— 
Dijakarta | 
Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin Kobe 
Bandung Pontianak 
Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. 
Semarang Lombok:— Thailand:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok 
Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 
H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONC KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONC KONG. 


INSURANCE 


UNGE 
CHAIR 
OMFORr 
1, and all PRINCIp . 
| 
184! 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


— 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA 
| Importers and Exporters, 
HONG KONG Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


P.O. Box No. 36 | Telephone No. 28021 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
—24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 
| AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 


BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited 

HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. ) 

ci nsport Lin | 
TOKYO NEW YORK Witty & Oo. Lid. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER _ The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 

Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON’ | Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ | Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd, 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


* Business temporarily suspended. | 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | | 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, } 
Kenya. | 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
| 
| — 
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The Commercial Bank Ltd. 


| g Incorporated in India 


AL A E Ry | Capital: HK$96,386,000.- 


Subscribed Capital: |... .. HK$48,193,000.- 


| 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Fund: » HK$ 9,036,145.- 
General. Agents. U.S.A. : Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- | 5 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK BRANCHES 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. BALTIMORE & bas ; 
opreaamnse a: 89 Branches established in all the important places. | ) 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, ANGELES & PAKISTAN 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK” Port Buoy A-7 _ Karachi Pondicherry 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK’ .... .... .... 17 
BURMA 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through MALAYA 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Ak ) 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. __ es Penang 2 
Special Strongroom Compartments &* Moulmein Singapore 
Refrigerated Cargo: Space. Mandalay 
M.V. ELSE MAERSK .... .... Nov. 27 
M.V. JOHANNES MAERSK .... .... .... Dec. 5 LONDON: 2 
N MAERSK ....”.... .... . ... Dee. 25 
15 Throgmorton Ayenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Sailings to India, ‘Pakistan &-P. Gulf 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK 0664 coed Dec. 7 tif 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK. .... .... .. —— Jan. 7 ayy SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & 'ndia 
M.V. ELLEN MAERSK .... .... .... Now. 27 te Bank is equipped:.with modern 
M.V. MATILDE MAERSK © .... .... .... Dec. 25 ‘Sealand SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT ~ 
Sailings to Djakarta, and provides LOCKERS of different s sizes 
Soural ya Ma r & Balik. : ,Becording to requirements. 
Papan via Manila FOREIGN _ BANKING ‘SERVICE 
M.V. EMILE MAERSK ..... .... .... .. . Nov. 30 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... .. .. Dee, 16 The Bank provides complete service 
For Freight & Further Pa rticulars ie for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
. Please apply to: .. a over the world in cooperation with first- 
-JEBSEN & CO; class Bankers, 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. | 3 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 4 Road 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. Keng R. SONALKAR 
D d b h ith 
load/discharge cargo 


> 
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